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THIS CHAIR IS COVERED WITH | 


Pantasote. 


EXACTLY RESEMBLES FINE MOROCCO 


But will outwear it 









and costs half as much. 


Waterproof. Greaseproof. 
Stainproof.  Germproof. 


This wonderful material does 
not crack or peel, does not rot, 
never gets sticky, never 
moulds, has no odor, is 
difficult to deface, con- 
tains no rubber or cellu- 
lose, will not burn, is 
always handsome. 














Tested for six years by 
leading railways and 
steamship lines, car- 
riage -builders and fur- 
niture-makers, with 
unqualified success. 





For Library, Dining- 
Room, Club-Room and 
Office Furniture Panta- 
sote has no equal. 

The United States Government has adopted 
it for all b Ist ing. 
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Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed patterns. 


We are not retailers but will send enough to cover a chair 
seat, 18 x 18 inches, for 25. cents in stamps. State color. 


Sample Free. 15 x 6 inches sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s name and address. 


CAUTION! The success of PANTASOTE has produced many imitatiens. Don’t allow 
dealers to substitute inferior and often worthless and dangerous goods. on which they make 
more money. The word “ PANTASOTE” is stamped on the genuine article. Wholesale by 


The Pantasote Company, 


29 BROADWAY, Dept. A, NEW YORK CITY. 
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No chapped or rough hands 
from Wool Soap using 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 























'GENERATIONS 
Rel 
'SHAVERS 








LATHER that’s Big, and Thick, and Creamy; that will not dry on the face, 
and that will soften the beard and ake easy work for the razor: 
LATHER that’s Soothing, Comforting, Refreshing. These qualities have been 
winning friends for Williams’ Shaving Soaps, for more than half a century, 

all over the world. ‘‘ The Only Real Shaving Soaps.” 

Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 





for toilet. Trial cake for 2-cent stamp. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: Lonpon. Paris. DRESDEN. SyDNEY. 
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watching them from a rock on shore, 

noticed that their hulls were well down 
in the water. Evidently they were bringing 
in a full fare of fish. 

It was not often that Ben was on shore when 
there was good fishing. Usually his hand was 
at the helm of the Lady, trying her speed 
with the other craft, attempting to show them 
the name printed in gilt letters on her stern, 
and succeeding just often enough to keep him 
always hopeful. 

He hailed the boats as, one by one, they 
came alongside and passed on. The skipper 
of the Fleetwiny bantered him on losing the 
first good day’s fishing of the season. The 
boy on the Fearless bragged that they had 
beaten the Lady running in. 

“You wouldn’t if I’'d been aboard her!” | 
called Ben, stoutly. The Fearless boy hooted 
back, although he knew it was true. Capt. 
Israel Jarvis was not half so fond of a race as 
his son was. 

When the Haitie scooted by, Ben counted 
noses. ‘“‘Where’s your passenger, Captain 
Simon?” he shouted. 

Captain Simon haw-hawed. The boy for- 
ward hastened to answer :- “Left him down on 
the Little Sister. Said he’d rather stay there 
and come up with Dan Bixby. Wa’n’t much 


y ‘HE boats were coming in. Ben Jarvis, 





color round his mouth when we set him 
ashore.” 

They all laughed. Not that they had any- | 
thing against the slender young city lad who | 
had thought he would like to try a day’s | 
fishing: they laughed on general principles. 
Shore men consider themselves entitled to | 
laugh at pallor. 

7 don’t take no passengers again!” Captain | 
Simon called back, as the Hattie shot along | 
on her way. “Let ’em go with Dan. These | 
summer folks, they want to sail on an even | 
keel.” The Hattie’s lee sail was well under | 
water, 

The Maggie came in flying; then the Day- | 
light and Water Witch. Finally Dan! 
Bixby’s boat Iumberéd in behind everybody. | 
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Ben nodded, and Dan opened conversation 
on the weather. 

“Going to be squally to-night.” 

Ben nodded. “Got any company?” he 
asked, for he didn’t see any one aboard. 

vee” has 

“They said that young Enderhood, who 
went out in the Hattie, was coming up from 
the Sisters with you.” 

“T don’t know anything about him. I didn’t 
come in by the Sisters. I come round by the 
East Channel.” 

Dan kept on his way up the harbor. Ben 
sauntered down to the float to wait for his 


father, thinking of course the young fellow | 
down on the bleak pile of rocks called the | 


Little Sister was nothing to him. 
Some violet clouds had heaped themselves 
up in the west. The sun was rather yellow 


| as it went down. The breeze freshened a 


little. Ben waited on the float till his father 
came back from the sale of his fish, and to- 
gether they made the Lady clean and trim for 
the night. Then as they trod the little path 
up to the cottage door, Captain Israel remarked 
that he thought it was lucky they got in when 
they did. It looked as if it was going to blow. 

The three Jarvises, father, mother and son, 
gathered around the supper-table with excellent 
appetites, but with little speech. Shore people 
are not great talkers; someway they seem to 
know all about one another without words. 
Their lives lie near together, and they hold 
their interests in common, families and neigh- 
bors. Hence Ben, in the midst of close 
engagement with his bowl] of hasty pudding 
and milk, stopped short with a sudden compre- 


| hension of the meaning of passing wheels. 


“Old Captain Treadwell must be worse,” 
said he. ‘“That’s the buggy going for the 
doctor.”’ 

Captain Israel laid down his knife and fork, 
and looked across the table. “If he’s worse, 


he needs a man to sit up with him,”’’ he said to | 


his wife. 
“Well, I'll go, too,” said Mrs. Jarvis, rising 
and making preparations to start. ‘“‘Mary 


| Treadwell must be clean beat out by this time. 
| Benjie, you set the butter and milk down 
| cellar, and pile the dishes up when you get 
through.” 

|} “And, Ben, you go down and see if the 
| boat's all right!” called back his father, as 
they went out. “It’s going to blow.” 

“And, Benjie,” called his mother, after the 
| gate was latched, “if the captain should be 
| pretty sick, we might not get home till near 
| meeting-time to-morrow. You be sure you 
put on your gray suit and get started in good 
season. It’s Easter, you know.” 

Ben knew. He and some of the other boys 
were going down to the church that evening to 
help decorate it. He smiled a little to himself 
|at his mother’s reminder. He was a big, 
| strong fellow, and his mother was a little 

woman. He rather liked to hear her ‘“‘order 
| him around.” He liked to have her call him 
| Benjie, too; every one else called him Ben— 
every one except his father, who, on certain 
| occasions, called him Benjamin. 

| Left alone, Ben leisurely finished his supper 
and did handily enough the simple housework 
| left to his charge. Then he went down to the 
| Lady and looked her over. She was pulling 
| lustily at her moorings, tossed one way by the 
| tide and the other by the freshening breeze. 

Ben pulled out to her in the dory, and care- 
| fully made everything trim and snug. 

Standing on her deck, he thought again of 
the Enderhood lad, left alone down on the 
Little Sister. “If it’s going to blow, he won’t 
have a very good time,” said Ben to himself. 
“If he had half sense, he’d wade along the 
| rocks while it’s low water and get over on the 
| Big Sister. From there he could probably hail 
the evening steamer in, and get taken off.”’ 
There was a shrill whistle from the road. 
Ben put two fingers in his mouth and blew an 
answering blast. This was simply an exchange 
| of civilities between him and a passing neigh- 
bor, and meant that they would presently meet 
|at the church, where the young ladies were 
putting up Easter decorations. 
| Ben was not in the habit of taking a very 

















active part in the Easter preparations, but he 
always rather liked to go and sit in a back seat 
somewhere. Whenever any of the young 
ladies would call out, “Oh, who’s got a knife?” 
Ben would respond duly, and feel that his 
presence was not without its value. 

But there was one part that he thoroughly 
enjoyed, and that was the rehearsal of the 
choir. There was always something inspirit- 
ing about the Easter music which stirred him, 
and made him think he would like to do some- 
thing grand, if he only knew something grand 
todo. And there was one hymn in particular 
that they sang, and sang with such life and 
vigor that it always made Ben wish he could 
join in. 

It was the 548th hymn, and he knew just 
where it was in the book, and how it looked, 
with its long lines stretching across the page: 

Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 

The Saviour has risen, and man cannot die. 

That was all he could remember of the 
words, for he was not very good at remember- 
ing poetry. He would not have minded that, 
though, if he could be sure of getting the tune ; 
but although the movement of it seemed to be 
easy, 80 that he could readily keep time to it 
by the tap of his foot, there was something 
about the tune itself that always eluded him. 
Ben did not come of a musical family. Captain 
Israel could not even whistle. Mrs. Jarvis 
readily acknowledged that she had no “ear.” 
Ben had never said anything abvut his desire 
to sing, but someway his mother had divined 
it, and one day she said to him: 

“Why don’t you try? You've got just as 
much voice as anybody when you’re outdoors 
with the others.” 

“I can’t seem to manage it,’’ confessed Ben. 
“If 1 should sing, I should have to holler as 
loud as I could.”’ 

“All you need is practice. Try it some 
time.”’ 

“IT did try it one night coming in with the 
fish. The men were singing, ‘Rolling down to 
old Mohee, my boys,’ and I joined in. But 
the others stopped, and one of them said that 
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if 1 wanted to roll down, they’d give me the 
whole channel.” 

“They only wanted to hector you, Benjie. Did 
you ever try it in church?” 

Ben did not reply. -In fact, he had tried it 
once in church, joining in that very 548th hymn 
in a sort of rumbly undertone which he hoped 
would pass for bass; but two girls in a neighbor- 
ing pew had giggled, and Ben stopped, hot all 
over. He didn’t care to tell this, even to his 
mother. 

Standing there on the deck of the Lady, Ben 
thought of the choir rehearsal and how fine the 
singing would be, and then thought of the Ender- 
hood lad. 

“He’s going to have a hard night of it,’’ said 
he to himself. “But it’s none of my business. 
Captain Simon oughtn’t te have left him down 
there without making proper plans for getting 
him home,” and he got into the dory and started 
for the shore. 

As he pulled, the water splashed against the 
oar and blew into the boat. He stopped rowing, 
and the boat swung round in an instant and 
bobbled in the waves. 

“My, but the current is strong!” said he to 
himself. ‘There must be a heavy sea running 
outside already. When the tide turns—” He 
stopped. Sometimes when the wind and. tide 
ran strong, the flood-water broke entirely over 
the Little Sister. 

He whirled the dory and went back to the 
little sloop. 

“My Lady,” said he, as he stepped aboard, 
“this is a pretty bad night to take you out. If I 
was sure that Enderwood fellow had half sense, 
we wouldn’t go. But the chances are that he’s 
down on the Little Sister now, and I don’t see 
as we can let him stay there without help. 
You’re good for the run, and so’m I. There’s 
nobody at home to be worried about us, and I 
guess we'll go.” 

He untied the gaskets and shook the sails 
loose. He had a fleeting thought that: his father 
‘would probably have put in a reef before starting, 
and he himself deemed it prudent to look well 
to the lines and sheets, and see that everything 
was in good working order; but this done, he 
hoisted sail confidently, hauling down on the 
halyards with right good-will. 

“As long as we're going, we'll go flying,’’ he 
said. 

And they did go flying. No sooner had he 
slipped the moorings than the Lady lifted her- 
self on a passing wave and caught the breeze. 
The sail filled, and the boat, sweeping around, 
went rushing forward close up into the teeth of 
the wind. 

How fine it was! For a minute Ben forgot 
the lad down on the Little Sister. He was 
conscious only of the stirring air, the cool, bright 
twilight, the sweeping water with the open sea 
beyond. And how well the Lady behaved—so 
stanch, so ready to feel the slightest touch at 
her helm, so quick to respond to the will of her 
master! Landsmen never can quite understand 
the love of a fisherman for his boat. 

There was not a craft along the shore, Ben 
believed, that could point so close to the wind 
as did the Lady. Down the harbor she sped, 
parting the foam before her bow and leaving a 
trail of white froth behind her. But when they 
left the sheltered waters of the bay and came 
out into the rougher swell of the open sea, the 
boat began to labor. 

“Steady, now!” said Ben, easing her a little. 

The little boat put her nose down into a 
yawning gulf, and then came riding up on a 
billow, half-full of water. 

“Steady, now!” he repeated, soothingly. 

A great rolling wave struck her a blow that 
made her quiver in every part. 

Gallant though she was, the sea was evidently 
too much for her. Ben looked about him, and 
made a deliberate decision as to what to do. 

The Sisters lay two miles to the east, straight 
out to windward. It was now about eight 
o’clock, and dead low water. If the Enderhood 
lad stayed on the Little Sister, he would be safe 
yet for several hours. To be sure, he wouldn’t 
be happy, for the air was chilly with the rawness 
of early spring, and the wind had a knife in it. 
He would be cold and lonely, but he would be 
safe from the raging waves for awhile; and 
perhaps by the time the water got high enough 
to make things serious for him it would be 
possible to reach him. But Ben knew it would 
be a long pull and a hard pull, beating to wind- 
ward in a sea like this. 

“We sha’n’t go flying, after all,” said he. 
“We've got to work for it; we may as well get 
ready first as last,” and he put back into the bay 
and bobbed the jib and tied in a double reef to 
the mainsail. Then he bailed the boat out and 
headed for the open sea. 

By this time all light had gone out in the west, 
and the clouds had spread well up on the sky. 
Over in the south a star or two still twinkled, 
but the rest of the sky was a sombre dome. 

The running waves broke against the side of 
the little boat, sending the spray all over the boy ; 
but fishermen have a theory that salt water 
never hurts anybody. Ben ducked his head a 
little, planted his feet firm, and held the tiller 
with a steadfast grip. Overhead was blackness 
of darkness. Around was the rushing sea. On 
the shore line several lights twinkled. A mile 


away Duck Island light flashed. A mile to the | 


eastward of that lay the Sisters. 
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“It’s a crazy run to make in this blow,” said 
Ben, but it did not occur to him to turn back. 

The wind freshened every minute. The sea 
grew heavier, too. The Lady put her bowsprit 
down into it, and came up trembling all over, 
and shaking water from herself like a dog. Ben 
luffed a little. “Steady, now! We've got two 
miles of this sort of thing. Just take things 
easy.” 

But there came a puff which nearly sent her 
on her beam-ends. Ben hastily cast off the sheet, 
and let the sail go flapping in the wind while 
the boat righted itself. Then he sprang to the 
halyards and dropped the sail. 

“Now don’t, Lady, don’t!” he said, remon- 
stratingly, as she pitched and tossed, while he 
hauled and tugged on the slatting sail, and got it 
into a heap in the bottom of the boat. “It can’t 
blow forever like this,” and the Lady, like the 
gallant little craft that she was, stood up stanchly 
and rode the waves. 

“There is only one thing to do when it blows 
like this,”” remarked Ben, “and that is to let it 
blow. Scudding under a bare pole isn’t just 
what we came out here to do, but evidently this 
east wind is out on a frolic of its own, and wants 
to have some fun with us.” 

Someway, this idea struck him as rather 
pleasant. “Yes, Lady,” said he, “many’s the 
time you and I have had a lot of fun with the 
wind; now we mustn’t complain if it has a little 
fun with us. I guess we shall come out all right 
if we just go along with it. I don’t really think 
it’s worth while to get frightened, or to think of 
all these things as enemies. I dare say they’re 
our friends, only stronger than we, and the 
whole of us together are part of some great 
plan.” 

The more he thought of it, the better he liked 


‘the idea. Then he thought of the church and 


the choir rehearsal, and wondered if just about 
now they were not singing that stirring hymn 
that he liked. Someway the galloping sea and 
the swinging boat made him think it was the 
same kind of a hymn that nature was singing. 


“I’ve always thought I could get the tune of | per 


that hymn if I could sing it out loud enough,” 
he remarked. “There’s nobody here to be 
troubled if I do holler. I believe I’lltry. There’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t make as much racket 
as the wind does. ‘We will now sing,’” he 
announced, in tones of much dignity, “ ‘the 548th 
hymn.’ ” 

He straightened back his stocky shoulders, 
drew in a great breath, turned his face to that 
part of the sky where the stars were still shining, 
and sang aloud: 


“yn our glad voices in triumph on high 
T viour has risen, and man cannot die.” 


“That may not be just the tune that the choir 
sings,” said he, as he finished, “‘but it doesn’t 
sound bad;” and he sang it again. It seemed 
to him good to sing it out, and quite in accord 
with the swift rush of the wind, the spirited 
fling of the spray, the buoyant lifting of the 
little boat. He sang it once more. 

He sang it over and over again in the hours 
that followed. Time and again, as the wind 
lulled a bit, he hoisted sail and made for the 
Little Sister. Time and again he had to drop it 
once more, and let the boat drift off to leeward. 

He thought it must be about midnight when 
the wind changed and came out from the north. 
He welcomed this right gladly, for there were 
now only about two more hours for the tide to 
run, and unless he could make the Little Sister 
in an hour, it would be of no use to make it at 
all. The sea would be breaking on it so that no 
boat could land and no person on it could live; 
but if the wind held in the north it might be 
possible. 

Hedid not sing now. He put his teeth together 
hard, and stood with one hand on the tiller and 
the other clutching the sheet. He made a straight 
run down to within a quarter of a mile of the 
rock. Then the wind backed into the east again 
and headed him off. Tack, tack, beat, beat, for 
another half-hour. Then came a puff from the 
north again. 

“T think we shall do it this time, Lady,” said 
the young man. “Hold up your head now and 
do your best !”’ 

And Ben knew he must do his best himself. 
There was still the tide-rip to cross, the rocks to 
shun, and worst of all, the breakers to look out 
for on the Little Sister itself. 

But he did it. Every nerve responded to the 
call upon it. Courage, boldness, resolution rose 
to their highest within him. He crossed the rip, 
he passed the rocks, he pughed in through foam 
and froth to where there was a little lee, and 
then, putting both hands to his mouth, sent out 
a call like a trumpet. 

There was no reply. 

He called again. A gull, startled, went screech- 
ing off into the darkness, but this was all. 

He leaped on a rock, pulled the boat up fast, | 
and ran swiftly up on the barren rocks, calling | 
aloud as he went. 

The boom! boom! of the surf and the howling 
of the wind were the only answer. There was | 
no one on the island. 

Hurrying and stumbling, he raced back to the 
boat, just as a great comber sent out a line of 
wicked foam that rushed ashore and crept away 
up the rocks and broke over on the other side. 

“Well, my Lady,’’ said Ben, as he grasped | 





the steamer, after all. But we couldn’t know 
that, and I’m not sorry we did just what we did. 
Now, steady for one more pull over to the cove 
on Big Sister, and then we’re all right for the 
rest of the night.” 

Again the Lady did just what was expected 
of her. She swerved away from the rocks, she 
held herself steady in the swirling current, she 
stood up to the wind like a proud young sea-bird, 
and always splendidly obedient to that hand on 
her tiller, ran at last into the little cove where 
she could anchor in shelter. Then Ben rolled 
himself up in the sail, stretched out along the 
deck, and slept. 

The wind went down as the night wore on, 
and with the ebb of the tide the sea calmed a 
little. When Ben woke in the early dawn, it 
seemed to him he had never seen so fair an 
Easter morning. 


Low in the east a gentle, radiant light suffused | 


the sky and distant sea. Above was a tremulous 
flush. Presently the sun appeared. ‘“‘Resplend- 
ent in glory to live and to save,”’ said Ben, as he 
watched it and thought of the night he had 
passed. “That’s another line of that hymn. I 
wonder if I could sing it this morning,” and he 
looked round on the running waves, the shining 
sun, the softly beautiful clouds, and sang again, 
not loudly this time, but cheerily and not unme- 
lodiously : 


“Lift your glad voices in triumph on _, 
The Saviour has risen, and man cannot die.” 


It was an easy run home; soeasy, indeed, and 
the wind was so light, that Ben knew his father 
and mother would have returned from their 
night’s watch, and have started for church long 
before he landed. In fact, the bells were all 
done ringing and the choir had finished the first 
anthem when Ben, arrayed in his best gray suit, 
tiptoed up the aisle and dropped into his accus- 
tomed place between his father and mother. 

Captain Israel allowed the boy time to stow 
away his hat down on the rack in front, and 
then inclined his head and shoulders toward. him. 
“Where you been ?” he asked, in a mighty whis- 


“Down to the Little Sister,” replied Ben. 
“When Captain Simon came up he said he left 
the Enderhood boy down there.” 

“The Enderhood boy hailed the evening 
steamer. Dan was telling me before church. 
They said he was scared about to death.” 

“1 didn’t suppose he’d know enough to do 
that. I thought he got left down there, and so I 
went down after him.” 

Captain Israel slowly turned upon his son a 
look of sober approval. “You did right,” he 
said; and that was all the praise Ben ever got, 
or ever wanted, for his night’s work. 

The people were rising, and Ben’s mother was 
nudging him and thrusting a hymn-book into 
his hand. “It’s the 548th hymn,” she whis- 
pered, earnestly. “Sing, Benjie, sing.” 

And Benjie sang. 

CAROLINE HARWooD GARLAND. 
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Hard Heels. 


EOPLE who have always worn shoes think 
Pp of the foot as a tender and delicate ex- 

tremity. The idea of a man scratching 
matches on his bare heels seems as startling to 
us as the stories of the negro soldiers of Dahomey 
charging barefoot over thorn hedges in their 
regular infantry drill. Yet if we did not wear 
shoes, nature would provide the former substi- 
tutes, hard heels. 

An old prospector in Nevada was telling stories 
of the Washoe Indians, who live in Carson 
Valley and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Wearing neither shoes nor moccasins, they travel 
on foot over the rough and stony ground, now 
fishing in the cold Sierra lakes, now gathering 
berries and seeds in the valleys, until the upper 
surface of their feet becomes like the outside of 
an old rubber ball, all chapped and crackled. 
Jerry Racraft, the prospector, was trying to give 
an idea of how tough the bottoms of their feet 
were. 

“One day I was over in*Genoa at Pete Meyer’s 
blacksmith shop, getting my pony shod. Pete 
had heated his bar of iron red-hot, and then cut 
off a chunk from the end. You know how the 
pieces fly when they clip off the ends that way? 
Maybe you have stepped on them when you 
were a boy. Well, one of these pieces jumped 
about ten feet, and sunk in the dust on the floor. 

“There were some Washoes camped in the 
rocks up on the hillside, and about the time Pete 
clipped off that chunk of hot iron a Washoe buck 
came down and stood in the door, watching him 
hammer out the shoe. He didn’t say anything, 
but by and by he got interested and walked ina 
way. Well, sir, he planked his heel down square 
on that chunk of hot iron in the dust, and never 
| twitched a muscle. There he stood, as calm as 
| you please, looking out through his hair at Pete. 

“Pretty soon smoke began to rise up from his 
| foot, and after a while he caught a whiff of it. 
He swung his head around slow and began to 
sniff, ‘mff, mff, mff,’ but he couldn’t make. out 
what it was. It smelled as much like a horse’s 
hoof when you put a hot shoe on it as anything. 

“Just as he was settling down to watch Pete 
| again, there came a pained look in his face, sur- 





the tiller again, “‘we’ve had our night’s work for | | prised like, and the next minute he was jumping 
all over the shop, kicking out like a mule and 


| nothing. That Enderhood boy must have caught | 
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grunting, ‘Wuh, huh, umph!’ like that, at every 
kick, while Pete and I were laughing to bust 
ourselves. 

“Well, sir, that iron was burned in so far he 
didn’t get it out until about the third kick, and 
then he sent it clean across the shop and bang 
against the wall. That Indian had a hole in his 
heel big enough to put his thumb in, and I don’t 
guess he ever exactly understood how it got 
there, either. No, he didn’t pay no shoemaker 
four bits to get a new half-sole. Just limped up 
the cafion to a pinetree, filled the hole with 
pitch, and walked back flat-footed, same as ever.’’ 
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A Duel With the Bayonet. 
) "3 morning of June 2, 1862, is in 






my memory distinct as the quiet 
after a tornado. It was the 
morning after the two 
days’ fight at Fair 
Oaks, where Sumner’s 
artillery saved the relics 
of Casey’s division and 
completed a_ hollow 
victory for the Union. 

As our main army 
could not, for lack of 
bridges, cross the 
Chickahominy — River, 
\ our shattered brigades 

. were unable to rout 
eS Ss utterly and pursue the 
torn regiments of John- 
ston ; so the two combatants lay loosely camped 
not far apart, with the woodland battlefield 
mainly in the possession of the national forces. 
Yesterday, from those trees, countless enemies 
had issued incessantly against the continual 
blaze of our bullets, and now the dead in their 
inconceivable attitudes lay under the gleams of 
early sunshine, amid a crazy confusion of all the 
things on which they had relied for safety and 
subsistence. 

Haversacks and canteens; hundreds of mus- 
kets, butts up and held by their bayonets at all 
angles; thousands more thrown away as if use- 
less sticks; field-pieces, gun-carriages, broken 
swords, coats, blankets, underclothing, knap- 
sacks—everything trampled and all over mud. 
It was through this woodland that I went with 
Willis and Bradley, for we had obtained early 
leave to look over the field, and incidentally were 
ordered to report anything we might see of the 
enemy. 

When we reached the famous Worm Fence, 
where the slain were most numerous, we debated 
a little as to whether we should follow its course 
this way or that, as all we knew of the locality 
was that Richmond was scarcely five miles away, 
and we presumed that the gray army lay between 
us and the city. 

Here Willis, a Maine man who seemed quite 
at home in the woods, took the lead. Soon we 
had stepped over and beyond the close-lying 
slain, though now and then we came upon the 
body of some Soutliern soldier who, wounded on 
the fighting line, had sunk down to die in moving 
toward the rear. 

Reconnoitering the ground carefully, we had 
gone forward probably more than a mile when 
we saw ourselves on the edge of a road that 
crossed the woods at right angles to our course. 
There Willis, telling us to halt, went forward, 
peered in both directions, motioned us to stoop 
down, and then came cautiously back to us. 
There was, he said, some smoke rising beyond a 
turn in the road; a camp-fire might be there; he 
would go toward it, and we were to follow him 
at fifty feet distance, taking care to make no noise. 

In two or three minutes he stopped and beck- 
oned us to his side. There, looking through 
the underbrush, we could see three “Johnnies” 
beside a small fire, eating a stew from a camp- 
kettle. Their guns leaned against a neighboring 
tree. We were so near them that we could hear 
their talk distinctly, which was about one “Em 
Singleton,” and a recent letter in which she had 
stated that she had already “eat watermelon.”’ 
The surprise of the three when we stepped into 
this conversation, with guns levelled, and ordered 
them to surrender, was laughable, but none of 
them lost their wits. 

“Don’t fire, Yanks! We cave,” called one. 

“Sit still, or you’re goners,’’ said Willis, as one 
of them attempted to rise. Then we secured 
their guns, and after smashing them, stock and 
lock, ate up the rest of their stew, which they 
seemed to regret quite as much as their captivity. 

“Which way does this road run?” asked 
Willis. 

“Runs to the river that way; runs into our 
lines that way,” one prisoner answered. I am 
not sure that he knew he made two false state- 
ments. 

“Well, we must be off. Come along, Johnnies ; 
right—forward march!” Willis went ahead. 
Bradley and I brought up the rear. 

Thus we had marched for half a mile or there- 
abouts, when, hearing voices and laughter ahead, 
beyond one of the numerous short turns of the 
road, we put our best feet forward to reach our 
comrades, and came plump out upon a compaly 
of fully one hundred Confederates. 

“Hello, Yanks,” eried one of our prisoners, in 
great apparent surprise, “‘who’s on top now?” 

“Just so. See you later, Johnny,” said Willis, 
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and instantly dodged into the woods. He was! 
followed by Bradley. I, who had been rather in 
the rear, and partly sheltered from view, leaped 
into the bush on the other side of the road. 
Ilow it happened that I completely escaped 
notice I do not understand, but while many of 
the Confederates, shouting and shooting, ran 
after Willis and Bradley, I got away without 
any pursuit. 

: y*- soon as I was convinced of this I cautiously 
worked back to within sight of the road, and 
then moved parallel to it toward the place where 
we had captured the Confederates. Once there, 
| thought I could find my way back to the Worm 
Fence, and then into our lines. 

But I have always been inexpert as a woods- 
man, and I lost my sense of direction, and could 
not find the road when I again tried to do so. 
But at last, somewhat alarmed and moving 
excitedly, though with my gun ready, I stepped | 
suddenly out on the road and found myself face | 
to face with a Confederate soldier. He had | 
jumped up hastily from resting his back against 
a roadside tree which had hidden him from me. 
Afterward I learned that he had been dozing. 

This young man was as much surprised as I, | 
and as instinctively combatant at the sight of 
the hostile uniform and the fixed bayonet. Up 
went his gan; he cocked it in the same motion. 
in this he had a fraction of a second the start of 
me, and so, as I cocked my Springfield I thrust 
out with my bayonet to knock his muzzle aside. 
The guns went off at once, harmlessly, and in 
the next instant he came out of the smoke at me 
with the bayonet. Steel to steel, eye to eye, 
without a word, we were trying to kill one 
another, for neither of us could see any other 
way to save himself. 

When I think of it now—of the peaceful road, 
the quiet woodland, and sunshine on his gun and 
his face, of his lunging at me with the same fear 
in his heart that was in my own—the fear of 
having the hard steel in my midriff—when | 
think how furious and formidable he looked, and 
how inevitable it seemed that I must kill or be 
killed, it seems more unreal, more incredible than 
anything else in my life. Yet I can now veritably 
hear the clash and clatter of our bayonets and 
gun-barrels as I met his expert lunges with the 
regular parries, and still stood on my guard. 

My company had been well trained in bayonet 
exercise. I thought I was uncommonly good at 
it, but the gaunt young man in gray plainly felt 
himself to be so superior that he might dare to 
attack. He kept me busy guarding my middle, 
breast and head; but with every parry my mind 
was getting easier, and I began te think. 

At first I had been fighting as an automaton, 
and even my fear of his steel was as if mechanical 
and forced; but the strangeness of it came into 
my mind after a dozen passes. To be poking at 
one another’s hearts there without any reason, 
under no order, we two strangers, in no battle, 
and with no witness, stabbing and warding with 
all the weight of our guns! 

My soul began to stir. It shrank from the 
killing of him. I knew the fight was a causeless, 
crazy thing that ought to stop ; and still I parried 
and turned, for he was shifting about me with 
great agility, and said nothing. 

He kept me too busy to settle the half-formed 
thought of my soul, but my reflections would no 
doubt soon have found words had they not been 
driven forth from my mind. 

He may have seen some hesitation in my eye 
or my motions, for he gave a great fierce yell, 
“Now, Yank!” and tried to close in and end it. 
Here, in the rapid play, my left hand was jabbed 
severely by his point, and with that and his shout, 
my temper changed. Compunction departed; 
his yelling as if he thought to frighten me by a 
mere shout annoyed me; I was angry—partly at 
myself for having hesitated. Impetuously I gave 
up the defensive and attacked with all my might. 

“Your Yankee is up, eh?” said the young 
man in gray, as he began to give me ground. His 
black eyes glittered watchfully, and I remember 
how his derisive smile whetted my wrath. 1 was 
hungry to kill him; but do my best I could not 
touch him, though I forced him to back along the 
road for fully one hundred yards. 

Bayonet-fighting is terribly hard work. We 
had both been panting and sweating for what 
seemed a long time, though all was over in fifteen 
minutes, I now believe. I was beginning to 
understand that I must fall down from weakness 
or drop my gun if I could not soon kill him, and 
with the physical failure, 1 was no longer so 
desirous to kill as I was to stop fighting. And 
still we prodded and tottered and gasped, until 
suddenly he said, “‘Hold on, Yank,” and dropped 
the butt of his gun. 

It seemed a reasonable thing to do the same, 
and we stood three yards apart, scanning each 
other respectfully and catching breath. 

“See here, Yank,” he drawled, “ ’taint no use; 
we've fit it pretty well out, and neither of us is 
killed so fur; s’pose we back off and call it 
square ?”” 

“All right, Johnny; I’m agreeable.” . 

_ Well, all right then. What did you start in 
or anyhow—never see such a man!” 

“Me—it was you that started it! Such fool 
work! I was just going along, and you —” 
“Me—there never was no murderin’ mind in 
me. FE was just settin’ under the tree, kind of 
dozing, and you came sneaking out at me from 

behind, and if —” 
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thunder, that’s too much!” and at my motion of 
fury his bayonet was on guard again. 
And then we looked into one another’s eyes, 


and the comicality of it struck us both at once. | 


Down went our guns again, and out went our 
hands, and then we shook and smiled; but the 
sentimentality of this gave us a sharp reaction. 
We drew apart stiffly ; each picked up his gun. 
**Y onder is your army, Yank,’’ he said, gravely. 
“Obliged to you, Johnny,” said I, and took his 
word for it. 
After I had gone about fifty yards I stopped 
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ISS Randall came 

Ys M down the stone 
« ly wy steps with a sweep 

( - NIM 7 of her silk-lined 

| Ae skirts and a high 


condescension in 
each touch of her 
handsome shoes. 
She entered the 
carriage, and was 
shut in with a faint 
fragrance of violets 
and a strong aroma 
of exclusive aristoc- 


she leaned back on 
the cushions with a 
bored droop of the 
corners of her mouth, 
at the thought of the 
afternoon’s duties, 
necessitated by her 
mother’s detention 
at home with a 
sprained ankle. 

She checked off the items with the tips of her 
gloved fingers, moving her lips, which framed, but 
did not sound, the words. “Meeting—church 
vestry —city missionary — Mrs. Hall— mother 
wrote to her —”’ After a little pause: “‘Call— 
325 Hurd Street—Mrs. Whiton—mother’s old 
school friend—hasn’t met her for years—moved 
here about a month—sorry she could not call, 
but lame ankle—” and soforth. Then Elizabeth 
Randall’s mind wandered to more congenial 
topics, and the down-drooping lips curved them- 
selves into a smile. 

“You may be here in an hour,’ she ordered, 
as she left the carriage at the door of the church. 
“Tf I’m not here, come to 325 Hurd Street.’ 

The meeting had already opened when she 
entered the vestry of the church. Elizabeth sat 
down at the back of the vestry in an attitude, 
partly unconscious, partly studied, of bored 
preoccupation. Mrs. Hall, the missionary, was 
speaking with a gentle monotony of voice and a 
weariness of soul. She had barely been able to 
tear herself away from the pressing needs of the 
city mission to come and present her work to-day. 
But this church was wealthy, and the mission, 
like all others, was in need of funds. As she 
spoke, Mrs. Hall remembered the sick woman 
that was waiting for medicine, the little girl that 
needed a new coat, and these anxieties did not 
make her words come more easily or render her 
tired voice more eloquent. 

Elizabeth stifled a yawn in her high-collared 
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| and looked back. The youngman in gray turned 
his head at the moment, and waved his hand to 
| me. 

“Good-by, Yank.” 

“Good-by, Johnny.” 

Twenty minutes later I was in camp with 
Willis and Bradley, who had escaped with some 
bad scratches. They gave me the particulars of 
their escape, but I did not dare to tell them about 
that lonesome bayonet fight, for they would not 
have believed so strange a story. 

HENRY VAN GELDER. 
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Elizabeth, to a pressing appointment. She was 
introduced to Elizabeth, spoke a word or two, 
and was gone to get a car. 

Elizabeth came out of the church more leisurely, | 
and finding that her carriage was not in sight, 
| decided to walk to Hurd Street, which was not | 
| far away. She passed Mrs. Hall and bowed to | 
her. 

“T lost my car,” said Mrs. Hall, hurrying by. 
“I am very sorry,” murmured Elizabeth, half 
over her shoulder, but there was a touch of | 
genuine feeling in her tones ; the little missionary 
looked tired. She glanced down at her own 
| severely simple but very elegant suit with a | 





slightly. It was really not a calling gown, she | 
thought, but she remembered her mother’s 
description of Mrs. Whiton: “simple-mannered, 
blunt-spoken, philanthropic.’ 





thought Elizabeth; then she smiled to herself. | 
“T’ll talk about the missionary meeting.” 

The early winter dusk was closing down when 
she reached Mrs. Whiton’s big stone mansion. 
The maid admitted her into 
the gloominess of dark wain- 
seoting and heavy draperies. 
It took her some time, fum- 
bling about in her card-case, 
to extract a card, and she 
handed it to the girl without 
glancing at it. The light in 
the reception-room was dim 
and uncertain. Elizabeth sat 
down. 

After many minutes Mrs. 
Whiton entered. Elizabeth 
arose with smiling face and 
out-stretched hand. But Mrs. 
Whiton did not appear to 
see her; on the other 
hand, but little of Mrs. 
Whiton’s short, stout 
figure, and only a part 
of one eye, could be 
discerned, for she car- 
ried in her arms a huge 
| brown paper parcel. 
| “I’m sorry to have 
kept you waiting, Mrs. 
Hall,” Mrs. Whiton 
said, somehow over and 
around the paper. 

Elizabeth opened her lips and glanced down at 
her card-case; then it occurred to her that she 
must have sent up Mrs. Hall’s card! She was | 
about to speak, but Mrs. Whiton’s voice went | 





“She probably won’t know what I have on,’ | and washerwomen feel,’ 
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lady, watching her with a mingling of amusement 
and anger, which, now that she could explain 
matters, prevented her from doing so. Not asked 
to sit down, not welcomed, given some old clothes 
to make over—so this would have been Mrs. 
Hall’s greeting! 

“T hope you’ll excuse me,”’ said Mrs. Whiton, 
“but I’m very busy, as I expect company at 
dinner.’ 

“Certainly,” said . Elizabeth. She bowed 
grandly and moved away. Elizabeth Randall, 
with all her manner, had never been more lofty 
than when thus unwillingly impersonating gentle 
little Mrs. Hall. 

Elizabeth wanted to leave the bundle here on 
Mrs. Whiton’s table with a sarcastic, revealing 
speech, but she remembered that the orphan’s 
home needed what it contained; she recalled 
something of Mrs. Hall’s plea for clothing. 
Then, too, a strange sympathy had come for the 
little missionary. She stretched her arms around 
the brown paper, clasped her gloved hands on the 
other side of the package, and said, ‘““Thank you, 
Mrs. Whiton,’’ groped her way to the front door, 
and laid the bundle on the floor while she 
mastered the intricacies of the front door latch. 
Then she took it up again and started down the 
steps. Of course the carriage would be here, 
and she could be driven directly to Mrs. 
Hall’s. 

“I’m thankful she didn’t come for it herself,”’ 
murmured Elizabeth, clutching it tighter, while 
the blood mounted to her face. 

When she reached the foot of the steps, where 


racy. As the car- | Memory of Mrs. Hall’s shabby black, and lifted | it was possible to see the street over the package, 
riage rolled away, | her head a trifle higher. Then she frowned |her carriage was not in sight. The fastidious 


and elegant Miss Randall stood at the foot of the 
stone steps, closely embracing the large paper 
parcel, 

“T suppose this is the way the dressmakers 
Elizabeth laughed. 
“I might put it down on the step and stand over 
it while I’m waiting.”’” She let it slip slowly 
down to the step; but no arrangement of her 
silk-lined skirt would hide those angles and 
curving humps. 

Somehow she seemed con- 
spicuous, standing on the steps. 
Everybody who passed looked 
inquiringly, even suspiciously, 
at those brown paper protuber- 
ances around the sides of her 
skirt. She glanced furtively 
up at the house behind. The 
parlor-maid was giggling at the 
window. All Elizabeth’s self- 
confidence vanished. But pres- 
ently she plucked up courage, 
stooped over the bundle, curved 
one arm about it, and stepped 
off. Her arm barely reached 
half-way about it, and it was 
delicately done up, as charity 
parcels usually are, with a 
many-knotted string and an 
assorted variety of papers 
which inadequately patched out each 
other’s deficiencies. 

With her disengaged hand Eliza- 
beth kept thrusting an obtrusive piece 
of blue flannel into its place. It was 
not nearly so dark in the street as in 
the house. She met several people 
she knew, and though she bowed 
to them with simulated indifference, she could 
not but see their surprised glances at the moun- 
tain of brown paper under her arm. 

Elizabeth felt that she had walked a mile,—it 


throat and wondered how much longer she must on: “But I found an old blue wrapper of mine | was in reality half a block,—when she felt the 


listen. Mrs. Hall told 
the story of one day of 
her work, and as it was 
not a large vestry, and 
the softly stained glass 
windows and handsome 
pictures on the walls had 
been studied by Elizabeth 
at other bored sessions, 
it was impossible for her 
not to hear something. 
It was about sick women 
and children, and men 
out of work, and sewing- 
classes ; but it was always 
tiresome, and a wave of 
relief swept over Eliza- 
beth when the meeting 
was closed. 

As Elizabeth was about 
to pass out, a zealous lady 
standing near the door 
pressed two cards into 
her hand. They bore 
Mrs. Hall’s address and 
occupation and a Bible 
motto. 

“One for you and one 
for your mother. So good 
of you to come,” said 
the lady, hoping to entrap 
Elizabeth’s wandering 
interest by cordiality of 
manner. 

“Oh, not at all,”’ said Elizabeth, with gracious 
conventionality, and unbending, as she always 
did, in direct personal intercourse. “‘I came as 
my mother’s substitute—rather a poor one, I’m 
afraid.” 
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that I thought might do 
for you with a little| 
altering over,’’— Mrs. | 
Whiton weighed an ample 
two hundred,—“‘so I had | 
to unfasten the package | 
and put it in. I’m glad 
you came so soon after 
getting my note. Lalways 
have a load of old clothes 
ready to give away. I 
didn’t know whether to 
send these things to you | 
or to the orphan asylum ; | 
whichever came first | 
would get them.” 

The bundle had been 
gradually slipping from | 
her hold until now it 
dropped upon the table, 
revealing Mrs. Whiton’s 
broad figure and upset- | 
ting a vase. Elizabeth 
stooped to pick up the 
vase. Of course, now 
that Mrs. Whiton really 
li looked at her she would | 
2 see the difference between 
“dl Miss Randall’s manner 
ae. and millinery and that 
PAY of a city missionary. 

But Mrs. Whiton 
merely nodded at her as 
she placed the vase on the 
mantel. “Thank you, I hope it is uninjured; 
it’s a very valuable vase.” The lorgnette chain 
which she was trying to disentangle from the 
| string around the package enlightened Elizabeth 
| as to her obtuseness. She was extremely short- 








“Came sneaking at you from behind! By| Just here Mrs. Hall appeared, hastening, like | sighted. She stood helplessly in front of the 


string begin to give way. She seized the package 
wildly with both hands, and tried to tighten the 
string in another place, only to find it breaking 
again. She stopped short with both arms twined 
around the bundle, and with a new imaginative 
power, pictured herself standing on the sidewalk 
over a.scattered and probably startling assortment 
of garments. Then she heard the roll of wheels, 
and there, joy of joys! was the carriage. 

How she got into the carriage without leaving 
Mrs. Whiton’s cast-off wrapper on the sidewalk 
she never knew; but the exchange was safely 
accomplished, and it was with a very thankful 
heart that she extracted Mrs. Hall’s remaining 
card and gave the address of the city mission. 

It seemed a, long drive to the mission. Eliza- 
beth wondered if Mrs. Hall had walked this 
distance. At last the carriage was drawn up 
before a plain brick house in an unfashionable 
portion of the city. Mrs. Hall’s name was on 
the doorplate, and Elizabeth was admitted into 
a plainly furnished but cheerful room. The 
loosening bundle was brought in and placed 
carefully on a chair, and Elizabeth sent her 
name to Mrs. Hall. Then she sat down in this 
other and very different reception-room to await 
her hostess. 

There was a fire burning in a stove with an 
open grate front, and around the corner of the 
stove, drawn up very near to it, she saw a small 
girl. Elizabeth moved her seat to where she 
could see the child more clearly. She was 
perched. on a chair whose back was almost 
touching the hot, black side of the stove. She 
reminded one of a little bird before it has its 
feathers. She wore a calico dress, and a plaid 
shawl was pinned about her shoulders. There 
was no covering on her frowsy hair. Her small 
feet were curled about the chair-round, and the 
sole of one boot was torn and pendent; it hit 
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against the chair leg when she moved. Elizabeth 
asked her if she were cold. 

The child shook her head and blinked her | 
bright eyes, that were like a small bird’s. 
“Nope,” she answereg. Then, as if from the 
exertion of extracting that single syllable, she | 
commenced to cough—a harsh, hacking cough | 
that frightened Elizabeth. She started to go to| 
the child, but in a moment it was over. 

“Ts that whooping-cough?” demanded Eliza- | 
beth. She stood up; her questions sounded like 
commands, 

“Nope; cold,’’ answered the girl. 

“You ought to dress more warmly if you are | 
ill,” ordered Elizabeth, peremptorily. 

The child blinked again and almost grinned. | 
‘Haven't got any clothes!” 

Elizabeth went to the chair and opened the 
widely gaping bundle. The first thing after the | 
wrapper was a child’s coat. It was a warm, 
woolly affair. Elizabeth held it out at arm’s 
length and carried it to the child. 

“Get up and put this on,” she said. 

The child obeyed at once. Elizabeth tried to 
slip it on without approaching too near to this | 
dirty little creature. But the child seemed so 
unused to sleeves and buttons that she required | 
much assistance, and the touch of those thin, | 








clawlike hands, the feeling of those bony 
shoulder-blades through the thin gown, caused | 
Elizabeth to smooth it down gently, forgetting | 
hygienic caution in humanity. When the coat 
was on, the girl said never a word ; she stood like 
a statue, her arms sticking out in front of her, 
and a doubtfully pleased look on her face. 

Elizabeth went back to the package. “Tere 
are some mittens,” she said. “Put them on.” 
She pulled them on, eager to hide those little 
hands, and something seemed to choke her as 
she did so. 

Once more she went to the package and this 
time extracted a hat. She crammed it down on 
the girl’s head with a little pat. ‘There now, 
you're as warm as toast.”’ She laid her hands 
on the child’s warmly clad shoulders and smiled 
down on her. 

The child rubbed the thymbs of her mittens up 
and down the front of her coat. “It’s prettier’n 
your’n,” she cried, triumphantly, with a smile 
and nod. 

But here Mrs. Hall appeared. She came 
toward Elizabeth with a surprised look in her 
keen eyes. “I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting, Miss Randall, but you know what a 
missionary’s life must be. I was so delayed by 
walking down, and found so many needy cases 
waiting for me.” 

“Oh, I’ve waited only a moment,” said Eliza- 
beth, with a ready graciousness and a burning 
memory of Mrs. Whiton. “I have brought you 
down some things from Mrs. Whiton. I gave 
this little girl a coat and hat out of them.” 

Mrs. Hall looked at the child. ‘Thank you; 
lam glad you did. She needs them very much. 
Go into the dining-room, Jennie, and Miss Green 
will give you some medicine.” Then she turned | 








toward Elizabeth, and her face brightened. “‘It | 
was kind of you to come down so promptly. 1 | 
felt that I was very dull to-day,’’ — without | 
noticing Elizabeth’s polite protestation, she went | 
on,—‘‘but I was so tired, and had so much on | 
my mind. How many nice things Mrs. Whiton | 
sent! I heard of her as a very philanthropic | 
woman. Wouldn’t you like to go over the house 
now? Weare always glad to have visitors.” 

“Thank you, I mustn’t stop now,” said 
Elizabeth, “it is so late, and 1 have so many | 
things to do. But—I didn’t know—you spoke | 
of some classes—if I could help in any way?” | 

“Oh, thank you very much, Miss Randall. If | 
you could come Saturday afternoon! But per- | 
haps you have so many engagements; it is the 
hardest time of all to get people to come.’ 

“T will come,”’ said Elizabeth. “Do you want 
me next Saturday ?’”’ 

The arrangement was made. As Elizabeth | 
came down the steps of the house, a small boy, 
with a baby in his arms, stopped her. 

“Say, be you Mis’ Hall?” | 

“‘No, but Mrs. Hall lives in this house.” | 
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encumbered with the heavy baby. Elizabeth 


hurried up the steps after him to pull the bell. 
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His words floated after Elizabeth as she entered 


| recalled the difficulties of her package, and | the carriage and was again enclosed with the 


fragrance of violets and aroma of aristocracy ; 


“Ts the baby sick?” she asked, as she passed | but she turned away from it all to lean out of the 


him again on the steps. 


window and watch the little vagrant and his 


“No,” answered the boy, “but the ole} baby admitted into the warm, lighted hall. 
FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM. 


woman’s on a spree, and there aint no fire —’’ 





By Dr. William A. Hammond. 


exhibited by a person in a state of som- 

nambulism, or sleep-walking, are such as 
have, in all ages of the world, excited the 
superstitious fears of the ignorant, and claimed 
the earnest consideration of those who have 
made it their business to investigate the mani- 
festations of the mind and of the nervous 
organization of human beings. 

Accustomed as we are to the fact that the 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste 
are the guides by which we are conducted through 
life, the sight of a person performing not only the 
grosser functions connected with vitality, but 
even the most delicate manipulations, without 
the aid of these pilots, is a circumstance calcu- 
lated to call up feelings of wonder and awe. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that, before science 
turned its fierce light on these and cognate mental 
manifestations, the somnambulist was regarded 
as being a person possessed by an evil spirit. 

But somnambulism—using the name without 
reference to its derivation—is a condition by no 
means confined to ordinary sleep. We are all 
more or less somnambulists, for we all perform 
actions in our waking moments which are not 
prompted by our senses, which are not controlled 
by the brain and which are carried on by other 
organs of the nervous system far inferior in 
importance to this grand one which fills the 
skull, but which are nevertheless fully as essen- 
tial to existence. Somnambulism, therefore, is 
a condition in which the brain is more or less 
completely asleep, but in which certain other 
mental factors are in a state of intense action. 

There are two varieties of somnambulism; 
one in which the brain is in that state which 
we call sleep, and one in which it is ordinarily 
considered as being awake, but in which it is so 
engrossed with matters which it regards as of 
supreme importance that the senses no longer 
appreciate the minor events which are going on 
around us. 

Many familiar examples of this waking som- 
nambulism will at once occur to the reader, and 
may well engage our attention before we proceed 
to the consideration of the more striking mani- 
festations of the somnambulic condition. 

If we are deeply occupied in composing and 
writing, the only part of the process of which 
we are conscious is the con- 
ception of our ideas and the 
expression of them in suita- 
ble language. We pay no 
attention to the motions that 
we give the pen; our whole 
brain is employed with higher 
thoughts than those necessary 
to the guidance of our instru- 
ment of writing We can 
turn our minds to the pen- 
manship, and can make it the 
. chief subject of our thoughts, 
‘ but persons who write out 
very original or abstruse ideas 
rarely trouble themselves 
with the nice formation of 
the letters. Hence their hand- 
writing is generally bad, in 
the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

On the other hand, persons 
who copy, or those whose 
writing is not the expression 
of much thought, usually 
write with care and preci- 
sion; to do so with them is 
the chief object. Now the 
writing in these cases of mental activity is, so far 
as its mechanism is concerned, as much an act 
of somnambulism as any similar one performed 
by the most profound sleep-walker. 

Again, a person desires to measure the length 
of a room by pacing it. He starts at one end, 
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and makes his steps, conscious of each one he | 


| takes, for his attention is turned especially to | 
| them ; he counts them, in fact, and when he gets | 
| through knows exactly what he has done. This | 


is an act of the waking mind of which the brain | 
is entirely conscious. 

But another person rises from his chair for the 
purpose of going to the bookcase for a volume | 
he desires. His mind is not on his steps; his | 
will is directed toward getting the book he wants. | 


subject comes to his mind, he loses all conscious- 
ness of the act he has set out to perform, and 
yet it is carried through to the end, the key is 
taken out, the watch is closed and put in his 
pocket, and he may go on and perform other 
movements to which he has been accustomed 
before consciousness takes cognizance of the 
actions. In fact, so thoroughly taken up is 
consciousness with the thoughts that have come 
into the mind that it fails altogether at times to 
embrace within its scope the operation of winding ; 
he therefore does not 
know whether he has 
performed the act or not, 
and begins the whole 
movement over again. 

A case is on record of 
a young lady who was 
playing on the piano a 
very difficult musical 
composition. She per- 
formed it with great skill 
and care, although she 
was observed throughout 
the whole process to be 
strangely agitated and 
preoccupied. 

When she had finished, 
she burst into tears. She 
had been intently watch- 
ing the death-struggles 
of her favorite bird. Al- 
though her brain was 
thus absorbed with a mat- 
ter of extreme interest, 
her spinal cord had not 
been diverted from the 
oftice of carrying on the 
muscular and automatic 
actions required by her 
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close proximity to them. I held a large book 
between her eyes and the picture she was looking 
at, so that she could not see it. She nevertheless 
continued to gaze in the same direction, as if no 
obstacle were interposed. 

I then made several motions, as if about to 
strike her in the face. She made no attempt to 
ward off the blows, nor did she give the slightest 
sign that she saw my actions. I touched the 


| corner of each eye with the lead-pencil I had in 


my hand, but even this did not make her close 


| her eyelids. I was entirely satisfied that she did 
| not see, at least with her eyes. 








‘HELD A LIGHTED SULPHUR MATCH 
UNDER HER NOSE.” 


musical performance. These actions were essen- | 


tially somnambulistic in character. 

Many other examples of this variety of som- 
nambulism in which the brain is absorbed with 
an idea and does not take into consideration the 
actions necessary to the accomplishment of a 
purpose it has directed to be performed might be 
adduced, but they will readily occur to the intel- 
ligent reader. It would indeed be unfortunate 
for us if we did not have organs that can be 
depended on to carry us through the minor oper- 
ations necessary to be effected in order that 
higher mental functions may be exercised. 

But the brain, in this condition of somnam- 
bulism, is not incapable of taking supervision of 
these actions of lower degree. Its powers are 
all there, ready to assume the command if it 
should become necessary. It merely delegates 
the oftice to other organs of which the spinal 
cord is the chief, while it goes on elaborating 
ideas. lt is like a mine loaded with dynamite, 
needing but a touch to make it master of the 
situation. 

But in the other species the brain is quiescent ; 
it is as incapable for the time being of executing 
its functions as if it were entirely out of the 
body. The spinal cord and other centres of 
gray matter are in full control, and the perfection 
with which they do their work is, as 1 have said, 
well calculated to excite feelings of the utmost 
astonishment. 

There are many works on somnambulism and 
analogous states which are filled with remarkable 
instances of the condition in question; but the 
following, which occurred in my own experience, 
is in many respects more wonderful than any 
which has heretofore been recorded. ‘The subject 
was a young lady of great personal attractions. 
Her father invited me to the house in order to 
witness the somnambulic acts for myself. 

About twelve o’clock at night the nurse 
informed us that the young lady had risen from 
her bed, and was about to dress herself. I went 
up-stairs, accompanied by her father, and met 
her in the hall. She was walking, partly dressed, 
very slowly and deliberately, her head elevated, 
her eyes open, and her hands hanging loosely by 
her side. Without noticing us, she descended the 
stairs to the parlor, we following her. Taking a 
match which she had brought with her from her 
own room, she rubbed it several times on the 
under side of the mantelpiece until it caught 
fire, and then, turning on the gas, lighted it. 

She threw herself into an armchair, and looked 





T held a lighted sulphur match under her nose, 
so that she could not avoid inhaling the sulphur- 
ous acid gas which escaped. She gave no evidence 
of feeling any irritation. Cologne-water and 
other perfumes and smelling-salts likewise failed 
to make any obvious impression on her nerves 
of smell. 

Through her partially opened mouth I intro- 
duced a piece of bread soaked in lemon juice. 
She evidently failed to perceive the sour taste. 
Another piece of bread saturated with a solution 
of quinine was equally ineffectual. The two 
pieces remained in her mouth a full minute, and 
were then chewed and swallowed. 

She now rose from her 
chair and began to pace 
the room in an agitated 
manner; she wrung her 
hands, sobbed, and wept 
violently. While she was 
acting in this way I 
struck two books together 
several times so as to 
make loud noises close to 
her ears. This failed to 
interrupt her. Scratching 
the back of her hand 
with a pin, pulling her 
hair and pinching her face 
appeared to excite no 
sensation. 

I then took off her 
slippers and tickled the 
soles of her feet. She at 
onee drew them away, 
but no laughter was pro- 
duced. As often as this 
experiment was repeated 
the feet were drawn up. 
The spinal cord was 
therefore awake. 

This young lady fully 
recovered from the con- 
dition predisposing her to attacks of somnam- 
bulism, but they subsequently returned in conse- 
quence of undue mental exertion, she having 
contracted a taste for philosophy, in the study of 
which she had indulged herself to’ an inordinate 
extent for one with her nervous proclivities. 
With the resumption of this state she had also 
acquired the ability to pass by her own mental 
power into the hypnotic condition, the phenomena 
of which are, in many respects, similar to those 
of somnambulism. These, however, do not con- 
cern us in the present connection. 

Now it will be noticed that in all the experi- 
ments performed on this young lady for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
special senses were performing their functions, 
there were negative results. And yet she walked 
with absolute precision, and performed actions, 
such as striking a match, turning on and lighting 
the gas, and sitting down and rising from a chair, 
that could not have been effected without guides 
of some kind. These, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, were not those in connection with her brain. 

If she had been engaged in any hazardous 
undertaking, such, for instance, as walking on a 
narrow plank across a deep chasm, I am confident 
she would have succeeded as well as have many 
other somnambulists in like circumstances. In 
her waking state she could not possibly have 
performed such an act, but would have been 
overcome with fright at the mere suggestion. 

In further illustration of this ability of som- 
nambulists to perform complex acts without the 
assistance of the senses, especially that of sight, 
I may mention the case of a lady who, as her 
husband informs me, frequently walks in her 
sleep and performs many somnambulic acts in 
entire obscurity. 

On one occasion she went into a, dark closet, 
and opening a trunk, began to arrange the con- 
tents. It contained clothing of various kinds, 
which had been put into it the day before without 
being sorted. She classified all the articles, such 
as stockings, handkerchiefs, shirts, and so forth, 
without making a single mistake, and without 
the possibility of being assisted by light sufficient 
for ordinary eyesight. 

One or two analogous states will help us by 
their consideration to a more complete under- 
standing of the relations of somnambulisin to 
the brain and nervous system. One of these is 
what is called “absence of mind.’’ Here the 


| brain is completely preoccupied with a subject 
|of such engrossing interest that it allows the 


He goes to the place where he knows it to be, | fixedly at a portrait of her mother that hung | other organs of the mind to assume powers 
but is not conscious of the act or method of | over the mantelpiece. While she was in this | which ordinarily it reserves to itself. A person, 


accurately directed, there has been no mistake, 
his feet have been raised at exactly the right | 


avoided. All this is pure somnambulism. 


of ascertaining the condition of the senses as to 


| moments, and obstacles in the way have been | activity. 


| getting there; nevertheless his legs have been | position I carefully examined her countenance, | for instance, is engaged in solving an abstruse 
and performed several experiments with the view | mathematical problem. The whole action of the 
brain is demanded for this labor, and is not 
| diverted by matters of minor importance. 

She was very pale—more so than was natural| The picture of the philosopher sitting in front 


At another time he may begin to wind his|to her; her eyes were wide open, and did not | of the fire intently reading while he boils his 


The boy began to climb the steps slowly, | watch. -At that very instant some engrossing | wink when the hand was brought suddenly in! watch and holds the egg in his hand is familiar 
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to many of us. A person in this condition will | 


often do the very opposite of what he would do 
if he were guided solely by the superior organ, 
the brain. When questioned, if he hears at all, 
he says “no” when otherwise he would answer 
“ves.” He thinks so deeply, and with such a 
degree of concentration, that his house may be 
on fire and he does not smell the smoke, see the 
flames, or hear the noise made by the firemen. 
The phenomena of reverie—a condition very 
similar to that of absence of mind—have also 
strong features of resemblance to those of som- 
nambulism. Here the mind is not very intensely 
engaged in thought. It rambles, so to speak, 


without determinate object, and passively pursues | 


a train of incomplete reasoning, often of the most 
fanciful character; but yet so abstract, so far 
removed from the attending circumstances, that 


although actions may be performed by the) 


body, they have no relation to the current of 
thought. 





Thus a person in a state of reverie will answer 
questions, obey commands involving a good deal 
of muscular action, and perform other complex 
feats without disturbing the connection of imper- 






father, at sup- 

per, remarked : 
“Jim Williams 
told me to-day that 
he’s had about four 
hundred pounds of 
cotton stolen. Our 
wagon is in a pretty 
good place to be 


NE evening in | 
November my 





robbed, away up there at the back of the field.” | 


THE YOUTH’S 


fect ideas which are being formed. lle builds 
“castles in the air,’”? and accepts them for the 
time being as actualities. 

In all sleep the brain is in a more or less 
quiescent state. If this condition is accompanied, 
as it frequently is in nervous and excitable 
persons, by an exaltation of the functions of the 
spinal cord, we have the higher order of somnam- 
bulic phenomena produced, such as walking and 
the performance of complex and apparently | 
systematic movements. 

If the brain is very profoundly asleep in these 
circumstances, and the spinal cord in a highly | 
excitable condition, the sleep-walking actions are | 
in their highest state of development. When | 
the sleep is perfectly natural and the nervous 
system well-balanced, the movements do not 
extend beyond the changes of position of the 
head and limbs and turning over in bed. Between 
these two extreme conditions there are all possible | 
degrees of somnambulism. 

Somnambulism, therefore, is not such a very 
mysterious state as its more obvious phenomena | 
would seem to imply, and we are all in some | 
degree, at least, somnambulists. 


COMPANION. 


| thieves should happen to look under the sheet, 


they could not help discovering us. 

Besides, it would be extremely embarrassing 
to approach a house in broad daylight in our 
present attire. In fact, when we did come to 
one, and I tried to get Dape to start first, he 
said, “S’pose there were women? How’d I 
look? Not much! You may go if you want to. 
I'll see this thing out right here.” To this 
resolve I also was forced by the circumstances. 

About this time the rain stopped. As soon as 
the light began to come through the wagon-sheet, 
we looked eagerly for any chance of getting our 
clothes, and now saw that only one man was 
sitting on the edge of the stretched sheet in front. 
‘Either the other one had left the wagon, or there 


| had been but one, and the talking we had neard 


had been his talking to the horses. However, 
we were sufficiently afraid of that one man, 
armed as we felt sure he must be. And he was 


| sitting on our clothes. All that could be seen of 


them was sleeves and legs. 

“Well,” said Dape, whose mind was hopeful 
and fertile, “the man must live somewhere in 
these woods. When he gets home, he’s sure to 
stop the wagon several yards from the house, 


jand go in to warm up and get his breakfast. 


| That'll be our chance. We will put on our 


WIKEN GUARDS 


The driver—but were there not two? I heard | 
one man’s voice, though not his words. 

Hastily I drew in my head, and wiped the cold 
water from my face and neck. Who were these 


| thieves that had put their horses to my father’s 


wagon and cotton? I had heard of a similar 
case in an adjoining county. A wagon loaded 
with cotton had disappeared in the night, and 
the owner, after tracking it many miles, had at | 
last found it at the home of the thief. 

This stormy night was the very time for such 
a theft; the rain would wash out the wagon- 


My brother Dape suggested that he and I | tracks. Of course it had not occurred to the 


sleep in the wagon, as we had often done earlier 
in the season, just because we liked it; but this 


evening a norther was blowing, and we expected | 
a night of rain and storm. We could, however, | 





thieves that two boys might be asleep under the 
sheet. 

Greatly alarmed, I began to shake Dape, who 
was still sleeping peacefully. We must do 


be comfortable enough by covering ourselves | something. He uttered an inarticulate cry of 


with cotton. : 

“That’s a good idea,” said my father. 

But mother laughingly remarked, ‘Thieves | 
could steal half the load right out from under 
you two sleepyheads, and you wouldn’t know 
%.” 

“No matter how sound they sleep,’ said 
father. “Sneak-thieves would skedaddle the | 
instant they found somebody there.”’ 

So, not long after supper, Dape and I went 
back to the wagon. We found it just as we had | 
left it, packed full of seed-cotton ready to be) 
hauled to the gin, and covered with the white 
canvas sheet, which was spread over bows and | 
fastened along the sides of the box, and tied 
down over the end boards. The two end bows | 
of the cover were missing, and the sheet, there | 
unsupported, slanted down in front and behind. | 

The night was dark. While not severely cold, | 
the wind, like all Texas northers, had a pene- | 
trating chill that made our teeth chatter. 

Standing on the brake, I untied the sheet at | 
the side, then put my head under it and climbed | 
upon the cotton. Dape crawled up after me, | 
after tying the sheet again. } 

Taking off our boots and outer clothes, we | 
put them in the fore end. Then we crawled | 
back and ‘began to hollow out a bed, piling 
the cotton forward. When the bed was deep 
enough, we got into it, side by side, and. raked 
the cotton back upon ourselves. Lastly, we 
worked our arms under, and were ready to 
sleep. 

By this time the wind was driving rain-drops 
against the wagon-sheet, and soon there was a 
constant pattering over us. This meant no 
cotton-picking the next day, and Dape and I 
felt free to lie awake till late, talking. The last 
thing I heard was the wind and rain, which 
dashed against the wagon so violently that it 
rocked and rattled as if in motion. 

For hours I slept as only a healthy boy can, 
who has worked from daylight till dark; but 
again I became vaguely aware of that rocking 
and rattling of the wagon. The wind must be 
violent now; wasn’t it lifting the wagon off the 
ground? I could feel the jolts as the wheels 
came down. 

Drowsily I conceived that the wagon might be | 
blown over, and rose up on my elbow, still half- 
asleep. I was in absolute darkness. All I could 
hear was the beating of the rain and the flapping 
of the sheet. 

Just then came a jolt—another! Then I 
knew, The wind did not cause the jolting. 
he wagon was moving—travelling ! 

Startled, I sat up, wide-awake and frightened. 
What could it mean? Strange tales came back 
to me, and I seemed to be in the midst of one 
stranger than any. Who had ever heard of a 
wagon starting off across country of its own 
«ccord—pulling itself ? 

_ In great wonder I began to investigate. Unty- 
ing the sheet at one side, I raised it and put my 
head out in the rain. There was a little light | 








| protest at being disturbed. I ceased to 


shake him, fearful that the thieves had 
heard him. 

For perhaps an hour I sat there in the 
dark, reflecting on our strange situation, 
and wondering what I could do. Where 
were those fellows taking us? How long 
had we been travelling, and where were 
we now ? 

I raised the sheet again. The wagon 
was going through flat woods. Now this 
told something, for we lived in a prairie 
country, and the nearest flat wood was ten 
miles to the west. So we were at least 
ten miles from home, and going farther. 
Much alarmed, I leaned over Dape again, 
and whispered in his ear: 

“Dape, thieves are running clear off 
with the cotton, and us, too!” 

This 1 repeated several times, until he 
sat up suddenly, and his first whispered 
question showed that he understood the 
matter. I told him what I had learned. 

“We've got to get into our clothes,”’ he 
said. “Then we'll untie the wagon-sheet 
at the hind end, drop out, and follow the 
road back to where somebody lives.”’ 

“That’s easy, but if we do, why, then 
the thieves get clear away with father’s 
cotton and wagon.” 

“Well, then, we'll keep in hearing of 
the wagon till it stops. Let’s get dressed 
right away.” 

“But the men are on the front end, and 


clothes, jump out, and run for the brush.” 

“But the man or some of his family will be 
sure to take a look under the sheet when the 
wagon stops.’” 

“Well, let us hide in the cotton. No danger of 
them seeing us if we cover ourselves well.”’ 

And that was what we did. We covered our- 
selves completely, leaving only little holes to 
breathe through. 

In this position we could not hear much, and 
could not see at all; but it was not long till we 
felt the wagon stop. Dape punched me, to intj- 
mate that we were now at the thief’s home, and 
that the trying time had come. We lay without 
moving a muscle. 

Just then a dreadful thought came to me. 
Any one looking under the sheet would be likely 


to raise it at the fore end. Our clothes would be | 


seen; then we should inevitably be discovered. 
I sat up in my excitement, throwing off the 
cotton. 


What sound was that? A humming, some- | 


what like a threshing-machine, in the distance. 





‘* “THIS ISN'T 


COTTON AT ALL,’ 
I WHISPERED DOWN."’ 
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| from our manner and dress that we were speaking 

| the truth. 

“Keep still till 1 can send for some guns! 
‘We'll arrest the scoundrel !’’ he said, and hurried 
on to the gin-house, while the wagon continued 

|its way through the yard among scattering 

| cotton-bales. 

This gin-house stood on posts six or eight feet 
high. At the door was a platform about even 
| with the top of a wagon-bed, where cotton was 
| unloaded. When the wagon was against this 
| platform, our driver stopped and threw on the 

brake. Then we heard him step off upon the 
| platform. 

| “Now for our clothes!’ whispered Dape. 

We began to dress, sitting on the cotton, but I 
| had only jerked on my shirt and pantaloons, 
}and was tugging at a boot, when the sheet, or 
| wagon-cover, was suddenly thrown up, and the 
wind carried it off the bows. 

There stood a tall, shaggy-bearded man, in a 
| Slouchy black hat and a yellow “slicker,” or 
| rain-proof coat, reaching to his heels. The 

consternation on his face, when he saw what he 
had stolen, was ludicrous. His mouth flew open, 
| and he stood staring at us stupidly. 
“T arrest you!” exclaimed the ginner, gruffly, 
| as he hurried out and caught the thief by the arm. 

“Arrest me?” and the man came to himself 

suddenly. “Stand back!” he shouted, giving 
the ginner a violent push. The next moment he 
| threw off the slicker, snatched a pistol from his 
| pocket, and with an oath and a threat, leaped 
from the platform. 

Out came two bowie-knives, and he tried to 
| cut one of his horses loose; but seeing two gin 
| hands coming with guns, he dashed round the 

house, sprang over the fence, and fled through 
| the woods, with everybody, including Dape and 
| me, in pursuit. But I don’t think anybody was 
| half as eager to overtake him as he was to get 
away, for he had a very disagreeable manner in 
flourishing his pistol. 

“Now what?” said I. 

“Get the cotton ginned,” said Dape. 

“Good enough!” said I; and we easily bar- 
| gained with the ginner, he keeping out enough, 
| besides his toll, to pay for the bagging and ties to 
| wrap the bale. Healso gave us feed for the team. 

With the seed and the bale loaded into our 
wagon, we started for home, sixteen miles away, 
early in the afternoon, and soon met father 
and another man on horseback. The 
disappearance of a wagon-load of cotton 
and two boys had made a sensation in our 
neighborhood, and the roads were now 
being scoured in every direction. 

Father was greatly amused with the 
story of our adventure. ‘‘Why,” said he, 
“that man was no thief; he was a regular 
philanthropist. We couldn’t have picked 
cotton to-day, anyhow. And he’s hauled 
the load for us and made us a present of 
his horses. Good horses, too. And when- 
ever he comes to my place for his horses, 
there’ll be chunks of fun.” 

Jt was after dark when we reached 
home. The next morning the cotton-thief’s 
horses were turned into the pasture. 

“Now if the owner wants them, let him 
come and prove his property,” father 
remarked, as he put up the bars. 

The owner did not come to claim the 
horses, but they were missing a week 
later, and found next day at a house in 
the woods about seven miles from the 
gin. The man who lived there was 
earnestly sought by the sheriff, but could 
not be found. His wife, when questioned, 
declared that the horses had returned 
HIS home, and must have jumped out of the 
pasture. Not long afterward the family 
disappeared, going off between two 
days. 

A country neighborhood clings to a joke 


they must be sitting on our clothes. You know | But I had helped unload too much cotton to that | tenaciously, and Dape and I have not yet heard 


we put ’em right against the sheet.” 

Here was a predicament. If we got out into 
the cold wind and rain, bareheaded, barefooted | 
and in thin shirts and drawers, we must suffer | 
fearfully, and might be chilled to death. | 

What if we should stay in the wagon? We 
shuddered as we asked each other what would 
happen then. Murders are often committed to 
conceal’ robbery, and if we did not get out, the | 
thieves must find us on stopping. 

After discussing various plans, we decided to | 
wait till we came to a house, and then jump out | 
and run to it. So we untied the sheet at the | 
hind end, and kept poking our heads out to) 


| Jook for a house. At this we soon got so cold 


that we had to bury ourselves partly in the | 
cotton. 

Houses were far apart, but at last the wagon 
came to one. Even before we saw its dim form, 
we could hear a great barking. 

“That sounds like a dozen dogs, doesn’t it?’’ 
shivered Dape. 

“It does,” I shivered back. “Big ones, too. | 
Let’s not get out. What should we do out there, | 
nearly naked, in the cold and dark, with such a | 
pack ?”” | 

“You’re right; we're better off in the wagon.” | 

So we got down into the cotton again, and | 
waited for a house with fewer dogs. | 

The laden wagon moved slowly, for the cotton | 


musie not to recognize it. Uncovering Dape’s 
head, I whispered: 

“He’s brought us to the gin! Don’t you hear 
it?” 


delight. “Now we've got him!” said he. 


As the gin-yard gate was creaking on its hinges, | 
the man who had come out to open it, the ginner | 


himself, asked : 
“How much have you got on there?’ 


“About eighteen hundred, I guess,’ replied 


the man on the wagon. “Enough for a bale. 
Can you run it through right away?” 

“Think I can get it out by noon. Only one 
lot ahead of you.” 

“Can’t you give me first show? Fm in an 
all-fired hurry.” 

“No, I can’t. I’ve started the other already.” 

“Oh, well, I s’pose I -got to stand it,’’ and in 
he drove. 

“*Now’s our time!” said Dape. 

So I raised the sheet at the back end of the 
load and beckoned to the ginner, who was 
closing the gate after us. He looked surprised, 
but seeing from my mysterious manner that some- 
thing was wrong, he soon overtook the wagon. 

“This isn’t his cotton at all!’ I whispered 
down. “It’s my father’s. That fellow stole it 
last night.’ 

“Stole us, too,’ put in Dape. “He doesn’t 


Dape sat up instantly, and made a gesture of 


the last of the night when we went to guard the 
cotton and were stolen ourselves. 
Lewis B. MILLBR, 
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A Big Census. 


N undertaking that bids fair to tax the 
A powers of all the civilized nations of the 
earth is one proposed for the close of 
| the nineteenth century. It is no less than the 
| taking of a census of the entire world. At 
| present it is estimated that the population of the 
world is about fifteen hundred millions, but this 
is mostly conjecture. Since from two-thirds to 
| three-quarters of the people on the earth dwell in 
| lands only partially civilized, it is impossible to 
tell their number accurately. 
An attempt is suggested to make, as far as 
| possible, an accurate census of the whole world 
in 1900. It is proposed that explorers and 
| census-takers be sent to every attainable point 
| on the globe. Such is the scheme, The carry- 
| ing out will probably be a harder matter. 
The census of ‘Russia that has lately been 
| made will materially aid the undertaking. Li 
|Hung Chang also, says Christian Work, 
became interested in the proposed project during 
his tour in Europe, and it [s asserted, promised 


from a ¢louded moon, and I could see that the| made a heavy load for the team, and before | know anything about that, though. And he’s his assistance in the work. China at present 
wagon was not an automobile. One horse was | another house was reached daylight came. We 
im view, and I knew there must be another. | were now more alarmed than ever, for if the | 


sitting on our clothes.”’ 


The ginner looked ineredulous, but soon saw | 


| forms one of the greatest factors of uncertainty 
Estimates of the number of inhabitants therein 
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cities can only be guessed at. 
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vary sometimes by as much as one or two| enumerate the sturdy Eskimos, to be found in | forgot how I felt. I hope ’Ri will get that 
millions, and even the population of the principal | the frozen regions, will not have an enviable | prize!” 


task. At present nobody knows how many | 


The census-taker who is commissioned to! people inhabit these regions. 








the stove. It was with difficulty that 
she found space on the stove for it, 
because Mrs. Hutchinson was frying griddle- 
cakes for breakfast, and Mrs. Dyer was cooking 
mush, and there was a kettle on, besides Mrs. 
MeNab’s teakettle and saucepan. 

“Tsn’t your coffee done, Orpah?” asked Mrs. 
Hutchinson, very soon afterward; and Orpah 
hastily took her coffee-pot, leaving more room 
for the Hutchinson frying-pan. 

Orpah hurried with her coffee out of the cook- 
house toward the tents in which the working- 
people were encamped. One of these tents she 
entered. She and her sister Lelia ate hurriedly, 
and then went out of the tent and toward the 
road and the cutting-sheds. On the way Lelia 
caught Orpah’s hand. 

“Don’t go so fast !”” murmured Lelia. “There’s 
Cousin ’Ri!”’ 

On a wagon, driving a load of peaches toward 
the fruit-drying establishment, sat a girl. It 
was their cousin, Maria Kinsell, whom no one 
called anything but ’Ri. Lelia pulled Orpah 
behind a tent till Maria drove past; then Orpah 
and Lelia crossed the road to the fruit-cutting 
sheds. Orpah was somewhat flushed. 

“* Ri didn’t see us,” said Lelia. ‘1 don’t think 
we always need speak to those shiftless Kinsells, 
if they are our relatives!” 

Orpah and Lelia went to one of the tables in 
the sheds, where the foreman supplied each with 
a big box of peaches to cut. Before every girl in 
the establishment lay a shallow wooden tray, 
three feet by two in measurement. Such trays 
were to be covered with a layer of halved, stoned 
peaches, placed with the cut side uppermost. 
The trays were made by old Pappy Wheeler in 
one room of the fruit establishment. He was a 
weak-minded but benevolent old man, who had 
learned to make fruit-trays, and labored faith- 
fully at making them. 

All these Western farmer folk knew one 
another, for they were of the country families of 
this district. Three years ago some of the more 
prosperous farmers had combined in building 
this large fruit-drying establishment, not far 
from the railroad. There was no town now, 
—only a signal-post for trains,—but the fruit- 
drying establishment bought apricots and peaches 
of neighbors for miles around, and in summer- 
time, to cut the fruit, employed many farmers’ 
daughters and wives. Every employé was paid 
by the number of boxes she cut, account being 
kept by punching the tickets, of which each 
worker had one. The young people compared 
the number of punches in their work-tickets 
every noon. It was considered an honor to 
rank high in the number of boxes cut. 

Those who cut fruit through the season lived 
in the company’s tents, on the large field across 
the road. The women and girls had tents 
together, and at a distance the men lived in 
covered wagons or improvised tents. Many 
members of families had to stay at home on the 
ranches to gather fruit. 

Two sides of the fruit-cutting sheds were open, 
and as Orpah looked up, she saw when her 
Cousin Maria drove back along the road; but 
she did not know that Maria had seen Lelia pull 
Orpah behind the tent to avoid speaking to her 
that morning. 

“I suppose Lelia and Orpah think we Kinsells 
are shiftless folks for such forehanded, capable 
folks as theirs to own as relatives!’ sighed 
Maria. “What’ll they say when they see me 
coming to stay at the camp this noon? They 
won’t expect me. I haven’t ever been there 
before.”’ 

Back in the fruit-cutting sheds the fingers of 
many girls and women flew. Down the central 
passageway of the shed there ran on the ground 
two rails, making a miniature railroad track. 
Now and then two young men pushed down this 
track a small flat car, piled high with wooden 
trays filled with cut peaches. The track ran out 
toward the smal! sulphur-houses, into which 
each car was shut for a little time. After “sul- 
phuring,” the cars were run out afield, where 
the trays were placed on the ground while the 
fruit dried. 

At noon the workers stopped for lunch. 
“We're going to have a new foreman,” announced 
one girl. “Mr. Foster’s going home. Charley 
Stewart’s going to be foreman of the cutting- 
sheds.”’ 

Orpah turned toward the road. 

“There’s ’Ri, driving down with another load 
of peaches,” she thought. ‘That must be all 
they’ve got,” 

After lunch Maria came into the cutting-sheds. 

“*Ri’s come to camp to work!” whispered 
Lelia to Orpah. “Now we’ll have to see her 
every day!” 

‘Toward evening Mr. Foster, who had been 





T the cook-house, near the fruit-cutting | foreman of the cutting-sheds through the apricot 
sheds, Orpah put a small coffee-pot on season, went home, and Charles Stewart, a 
pleasant-faced young farmer of twenty-three, 


announced that his reign as foreman had begun. 
He said he had noticed that the young people 
had taken great interest in comparing work- 
tickets, to see which ranked highest in cutting. 
Now he would offer a prize. This was the 
beginning of the peach season; he would give a 
prize of three dollars to the person who should 
cut the greatest number of boxes of peaches from 
that day till the end of the peach season. Of 
course each worker would receive payment for 
every box of fruit cut, as before. The prize was 
something extra. The money value of the prize 
was not large, but, he said, ‘Think of the honor 
of being known through all the surrounding 


farmer families as the smartest fruit-cutter in | 


the district ! Now who 
will get the prize? 
Three dollars, and 
glory, too!” 

There was an out- 
burst of applause as 
Stewart ended. 

“Good for you, 
Charley! 1’ll get the 
prize!” called Donald 
MeNab, a boy known 
as a preternaturally 
slow cutter. 

Mrs. Dyer, one of 
the women, smiled 
somewhat scornfully. 

“It’s a trick of 
Charley Stewart’s to 
get all the work out 
of us he can!” she 
whispered. ‘‘This 
fruit-drying establish- 
ment’s planning to 
buy all the peaches 
up-river. There’ll be 
tons of peaches, and 
we'll have to cut fruit 
evenings to keep the 
peaches from spoiling. 
Charley Stewart’s got 
a business head! He 
thinks we'll all try 
for the prize, and be 
saving his peaches at 
the same time.” 

But back at their 
table Lelia softly 
whispered to Orpah, 
“Charley Stewart 
thinks you’ll get the prize, Orpah. He wouldn’t 
have offered it if he hadn’t thought you’d get it.” 

Orpah’s pink cheeks grew a shade more pink. 
She had been one of the best fruit-cutters last 
year. She thought now that she stood a good 
chance of winning this prize. As Charley had 
said, it would be an honor to be known among 
all these country families as best cutter. 

Nobody noticed a certain slight, blue-ginghamed 
figure, but there had risen a tumult in Maria 
Kinsell’s mind. 

“I couldn’t do it! I needn’t think I could!” 
Maria thought, excitedly. ‘Oh, if 1 could just 
beat them all—Orpah and Lelia and everybody! 
If they’ve got to cut peaches evenings, maybe I 
could stand it as long as anybody. I’ve cut ever 
so many dried apples at home other years. Peach 
season doesn’t last very many weeks, anyhow. 
Oh, if I could get to be first! Just think of 
all the country folks saying, ‘Why, did you 
ever! Why, ’Ri Kinsell got the prize for being 
smartest cutter! Why, those Kinsells can’t be 
such shiftless folks, after all!’ Maybe Orpah 
and Lelia wouldn’t feel so much above me then.” 

Forthwith Maria worked. Peaches poured in. 
Cutting went on late in the cutting-sheds, lighted 
by lanterns, evenings. Every day the girls 
eagerly examined Orpah’s work -ticket, and 
Callie Gibson’s and Tilly Dean’s. Nobody 
thought of Maria’s till more than a week had 
passed. Then, once when the new foreman 
punched Maria’s work-ticket, he said, “Well! 
You’re getting on!” and Maria flushed, and 
half a dozen girls looked up. It was a momen- 
tous instant to Maria. At noon a girl asked to 
see her work-ticket, and word went around how 
high Maria Kinsell ranked in cutting. 

“They didn’t suppose a Kinsell could be any- 
thing,’ thought Maria. 


As the hard-working days passed, it could be | 


seen that the prize-winner would be one of a 
certain dozen of girls. Some were ahead of 
Maria, but she was of the dozen. 

Orpah and Lelia spoke civilly to Maria when 
they met, but Mrs. Hutchinson said once to 
Pappy Wheeler, “I hope ’Ri Kinsell will get 
that prize instead of Orpah! When I was a 
girl, I was poor relations to some folks, too. I 
always knew they felt above me. I haven’t 








‘‘1’M DREADFUL PROUD OF YOoU!”’ 





“Why, yes—yes,” said Pappy, slowly. ‘Poor 
relations! I’ve been poor relations myself.”’ 

After this Pappy Wheeler watched the fruit- 
cutting contest eagerly. 

Maria lived on her nerves. Sometimes at 
night, when she shut her eyes, she could see a 
glancing knife and peach-stones in the dark. 
Once she dreamed that Orpah got the prize. 

The race for the prize narrowed down to three 
or four girls. 'To the other workers, who merely 
meant to cut a good number of boxes daily, 
looking at the contest was rather enjoyable, but 
to Maria and Orpah the race was hard. Word 
would fly to Orpah’s table, “Hurry up! ’Ri 
Kinsell’s just begun to cut another box!’ Or 
word would come to Maria, “Orpah’s just had 
her ticket punched again!” 

Orpah’s sister Lelia grew excited. Lelia her- 
self had not tried for the prize. 

“Don’t you let a Kinsell beat you, Orpah!” 
Lelia whispered. “Charley Stewart thought 
you’d get that prize, I know.” 

Orpah worked with all her might. She had 
been too proud of her previous record for cutting 
to allow herself easily to be stripped of the prize 
now. 

One evening, when Orpah had left the lantern- 
lighted cutting-sheds, she passed by a wagon 
which stood in the road. A woman was in the 
wagon, and beside it 
stood a girl. Orpah 
recognized Maria’s 
voice. 

“Her mother has 
driven. down with 
her,” thought Orpah. 

Orpah hurried by 
in the dark, but she 
heard Maria’s mother 
say, softly, “I didn’t 
come down to get 
your money, ’Ri. I 
only wanted to see 
you so! It’s lonesome 
without you.” 

“Take the money, 
ma,’’ Maria answered. 
“I’m glad to help.” 

“Your pa’s real 
poorly,’’ said the 
woman. “He doesn’t 
seem to have strength 
or courage. He’s sick. 
Somebody was in our 
house telling how you 
all down here were 
working for a prize, 
and your pa got real 
excited when he heard 
how high you stood. 
He’d be dreadful 
proud of you, ’Ri, if 
you did win! But he 
doesn’t expect it. Of 
course not.’’ 

The next day it 
seemed to Orpah that 
Maria never worked 
so fast. Maria, whose heart ached for her father, 
was spurred on by what her mother had told her 
of his interest. She knew he did not deserve the 
name of “shiftless.’”” He had done the best he 
eould do for his family. He was always gentle, 
and the pathetic side of his struggling, unsuc- 
cessful life appealed to Maria. Now that he 
was sick, if he had heard of the prize and was so 
keenly interested, she was determined to get it. 

“I’ve got to win!” she told herself. “He 
doesn’t expect it, but I will!” 

A week before the peach season at the factory 
ended everybody had dropped out of the prize 
contest except Orpah and Maria. “It’s no use 
trying to cut against them!’’ the other girls said. 

The last two days neither Maria nor Orpah 
showed her work-ticket. Noone knew which 
was ahead. Then the work ended. All the 
peaches contracted for were cut. 

“?Ri Kinsell’s got the prize! ’*Ri Kinsell!” 
the word went from table to table late that after- 
noon. “She’s beaten Orpah by just one box!” 

Flushed, exhausted, trembling, Maria took her 
three dollars of prize-money. She hardly heard 


Charley Stewart’s congratulatory speech. She | 


hardly noticed the clapping of hands. Maria 
had only one thought—to get home and tell her 
father. The workers were all going home the 
next day, but Maria could not wait till to 
morrow. She begged a ride part way the same 
evening with a neighbor, and walked the rest of 
the way. Hurrying along the darkening road, 
she remembered how many country folk were 
saying, ‘‘’Ri Kinsell’s got the prize!’ 

“‘What’ll pa say ?” wondered Maria, joyfully. 

She ran up the lane to her home. Her father 
sat bent over in a chair. 

“Why, ’Ri!” he said, feebly. 
home?” 

Tears came into Maria’s eyes as she saw how 
thin he was. She kissed him breathlessly. 

“O pa,” she gasped, “I got the prize! See! 
Here’s the money !’’ : 

She put the three dollars on his knee and 
dropped down beside him, half laughing, half 
crying in her excitement. ‘ 

Kinsell gazed at his daughter in astonishment. 

“You didn’t beat Orpah and all of them? 
You didn’t get the prize? Did you now, *Ri?” 


“You got 
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he exclaimed, excitedly. “O ma! ma! come in 
here! ’Ri’s got the prize! Did youever! Why, 
Ri Kinsell, all the country folks ’round will be 
talking of it! I didn’t suppose you could beat 


|them all! Why, ’Ri!” 


The sick man was aglow with excitement. 

“What’ll they think of the Kinsells now?” 
he repeated, delightedly. ‘Why, ’Ri, child, I’m 
dreadful proud of you!” 

Maria put the rest of her money in her 
mother’s Jap. The precious three dollars’ prize- 
money she left on her father’s knee. The three 
laughed and talked excitedly. It was a wonderful 
moment to them. 

“IT didn’t suppose you could beat them all!” 
Mr. Kinsell repeated. ‘“‘Why, ’Ri, it’s the first 
piece of good news we’ve had in a long time! 
It doesn’t seem as if it could be us Kinsells!’’ 

Tears came into tired Maria’s eyes. 

In the succeeding weeks it seemed to Maria 
that she had never been so glad over anything. 
The good news had come at just the right time 
to cheer her father after his illness. Now he 
went slowly out on short walks, and met this or 
that neighbor, who said, ‘“Why, Kinsell, my folks 
tell me your daughter ’Ri got the prize for being 
the smartest cutter this peach season!’ and poor 
Kinsell would come back pleased and proud. 

“Seems as if your getting the prize is helping 
him to get well, ’Ri,”’ said her mother. “It’s 
kind of put heart into him again.” 

One day, after several weeks had gone by, 
Pappy Wheeler came to Maria’s on an errand. 
The weak-minded old man found Maria in the 
yard feeding chickens. 

“T was real glad you got the prize,” Pappy 
said, confidentially. “1 helped you get it!” 

“You helped me?” inquired Maria. 

Pappy Wheeler nodded mysteriously. 

“You didn’t know it,’ he said, “and I aint 
going to tell anybody else! Nobody knows it. 
You know the.girls wanted to see your work- 
ticket sometimes noons, and you’d let them 
pass it ’round and look at it. And once when 
they had it, I’d found the foreman’s—Charley 
Stewart’s—punch, that he punched work-tickets 
with, lying on a bench. I suppose he laid it 
down a minute. He didn’t do that gen’rally. 
Nobody knew I had the punch, and I said to the 
girls, ‘I’ll carry ’Ri’s work-ticket back to her,’ 
and the girls handed it to me, and I went away, 
and I punched your work-ticket two or three 
times with the foreman’s punch! I didn’t have 
time to punch it any more, because I was afraid 
some girl’d see me! Then I brought you the 
ticket, and give Charley Stewart his punch. 1 
helped you!” 

Pappy’s innocent face was beaming with good 
intention. 

“Pappy!” cried Maria, wretchedly. “Pappy, 
you didn’t do that, did you? O Pappy, it was 
cheating! Then I haven’t won the prize, after 
all! Every punch meant a box of peaches cut. 
O Pappy! How could you? I got the prize by 
only one box ahead of Orpah! And you punched 
my ticket two or three times! Oh, I haven’t got 
the prize, after all!’’ 

Pappy’s face took on a look of alarm. 

*‘Wanted to help you!”? mumbled Pappy, help- 
lessly. ‘Wanted to help you, ’Ri! Mis’ Hutch- 
inson said you was ‘poor relations,’ ’n’ she hoped 
you’d get the prize. I’ve been poor relations 
myself. Wanted to help you!” 

“Yes, Pappy,” said Maria, soothingly. “I 
understand.” 

“T won’t tell anybody!” promised Pappy. 

Maria did not answer. Pappy shuffled away 
homeward. 7 

Maria sat down on the wood-pile. “I might 
have known a Kinsell couldn’t get a prize!” she 
told herself, despairingly. ‘‘Oh, I’ve got to tell 
pa! And he’s been so pleased about my getting 
the prize! And now I haven’t got it! This will 
just set him right back again!” 

The chickens hopped about Maria. She rose 
and went miserably about her work. That noon 
her father came in. 

“I saw Mrs. Hutchinson on the road,’’ he 
said, smiling. ‘“‘She says they all clapped and 
shouted when Charley Stewart gave you the 
prizemoney! You didn’t tell me that, ’Ri! | 
wish I’d been there to see!’’ 

Maria did not answer. It seemed to her that 
her heart was breaking. She would tell her 
father after she had been at Charley Stewart’s, 
and told him what Pappy Wheeler had revealed. 
She was on her way there now. 

She went down the road, hoping all the way 
that Stewart was at home; she knew he was 
not at the factory. As she drew near, she saw 
a buggy, in which a girl sat. Charley Stewart 
was giving the horse a drink. 

“It’s Orpah in the buggy,” thought Maria. 
“Charley’s been taking her to ride, 1 guess, and 
now he’s going to drive her home.” 

Hastening, Maria came upon them at the gate, 
and poured out her story to both of them. 

“Pappy Wheeler didn’t mean harm,” she 
explained. ‘You know he’s foolish; but those 
punches gave me the prize. Here’s the money. 
Orpah’s the smartest cutter, instead of me.” 

She offered the prize-money to Charley Stewart 
He did not touch it. 

“Wait a minute,’’ he said. 

Turning, he ran into the farmhouse. 

“Ri,” said Orpah, gently, ‘I’m sorry !”’ 

“You earned it,’”’ answered Maria, huskily. 

Charley came hurrying out. 

“Here’s what I went for,’’ he said, showing a 
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small book. ‘Now you girls look here! After 
I offered that prize, I was extra careful. You 
didn’t know it, but every time I punched any of 
the workers’ tickets, I always made a correspond- 
ing mark opposite the worker’s name in this 
book, and when I came to give the prize at last, 
I counted the marks in my book, not the punches 
in anybody’s work-ticket! I know we collected 
your work-tickets last day, but Mr. Mason had 
them, as one of the firm, to pay you all off by 
the last time. I had this record-book to give the 
prize by. I didn’t look at those work-tickets! 
But Pappy Wheeler didn’t get any marks into 
my book! My book’s right! Now, here are the 
marks opposite your names. Each mark stands 
for a box. Let’s count them.” 

They counted, carefully, slowly. 

“There, now!” said Charley. “You did get 
that prize honestly, *Ri! You were one box 
ahead of Orpah! Maybe your work-ticket would 
have said you were several boxes ahead, as Pappy 
punched the ticket. But I didn’t compare any 
tickets with my record-book. My book’s right.” 

“I’m glad, ’Ri,” chimed in Orpah. “Why, ’Ri!’’ 





Maria’s head had gone down on the wheel 
with a sound somewhat like a sob. 
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“*T wasn’t myself I cared for,” explained 
Maria, a moment later. “”’T was father. He’s 
been sick, and it pleased him so to think I got the 
prize. I thought I’d have to tell him I hadn’t 
got the prize, after all!” 

“Well, you won’t have to tell him that!” 
laughed Charley Stewart. “If Mr. Mason paid 
you by your work-ticket punches, you can pay 
him a few cents back for the two or three boxes 
you didn’t cut; but you won the prize honestly, 
*Ri!l” 

He hesitated. “I may as well tell you some- 
thing,” he said, coloring. ‘‘I’m going to be your 
cousin, ’Ri. Orpah’s told me I may.” 

Maria looked from one face to the other. 

“Oh!” said’Ri. “I wish you and Orpah much 
joy!” 

Charley Stewart laughed, and climbing into 
the buggy, drove away with Orpah. Maria’s 
eyes followed them. 

“I do wish them joy!’”’ Maria said to herself. 
“But I guess nobody could be much happier 
than I am this minute! To think I did win the 
prize, after all, and pa can go on being happy! 
Now I’ll go home and tell them about it.”’ 

Mary E. BAMFORD. 





on the huge animal, which he declared to be as | to the upper end of the island, where, amid the 
big as an elephant. | trees and leafy shrubbery, the noise was more 
In single file, Walter leading, we all went |endurable. Here, keeping a sharp eye out for 
through the dense, wet shrubbery, sometimes | “hippos,”” we lunched and partially dried our 
following a “hippo”? path, sometimes cutting a | clothing in the warm sunshine, for now the 
path for a quarter of a mile or more, to the breeze had so shifted that showers of mist did 
brink of the precipice, which is so festooned by | not fall there. 
vines and green brush that a view cannot be had| After lunching, Walter said he would descend 
until one parts the leaves with his hands. Here | into the chasm. “I want to see how it seems 
our waterproofs were useful, as the condensing | down there,” said he. “I’m going to rig a rope 
mist falls in showers. ‘The roar is so tremendous | and go down.” 
that we could not hear words shouted a yard; ‘There! there!’ exclaimed father. “Can you 
away, and it was only by signs that we were | not think of some other harebrained scheme a 
able to communicate. | little less hazardous? I don’t believe a person 
None the less, that first view through the | could get his breath, or live, down there!’ 


parted leaves told us a great deal about the 
cataract. We were on the brink of and looking 
down into a vast chasm, with the whole river 


while just across—apparently not over a hundred 
feet away, as Doctor Livingstone says—rises a 
perpendicular cliff, crowned with great green 
trees. Down in the chasm, four or five hundred 
feet below, we caught glimpses through the 





| eddying, bellowing mist of a raging mass of 
| yeasty water, surging along the bottom of the 
| chasm to the left. 

| By some convulsion of nature, recent in the 
| geological sense, a great crack was opened 


| “It may be so, father; but you can let me 
down easily and slowly, you know, and if I find 


I cannot stand it, I will jerk the rope and you 
dropping into it on both sides of our position, | can haul me back.” 


“Now, Walter, you had better be content with 
what we have just seen,” argued father. “It’s 
grand enough, I’m sure! What more in the 

| way of grandeur can anybody ask for?”’ 

“True, but I would like to see a little more,”’ 
Walter replied, laughing. 

Father groaned, and muttered something about 

| a young fool daring everything, and never know- 
ing when he had enough. 

“But I hope to discover another Cave of the 








across the bed of the Zambesi, at right angles to| Winds, grander than that at Niagara,” said 
its course, and the river drops into it. Out! Walter, who had become a thorough A fricander. 
toward the left bank another lateral crack opens | “Then, too, I want to measure the exact height 
off to the northeast from this transverse crack, | of the falls—to tell our American friends when 
and continues among rugged hills for thirty miles they brag about Niagara. We are going to have 
or more; and it is along the bottom of this latter | another great republic here in South Africa, and 
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In Three Parts.—Part II. 
On Livingstone Island. 


UR first camp on the 
Zambesi, seven miles 
above the falls, wes 

noisy with forty or more Batokas 
who came over from the island 
of Kelai to beg, and remained 
about until near midnight. We 
had brought a quantity of cloth, 
coffee, tobacco, sugar, and so 
forth, for gifts to the natives; 
but these blacks particularly 
sought rifles and ammunition with which to shoot 
neighboring blacks, hippopotami and other game. 
But instead of giving them firearms, Walter laid 
down the new law of the land to the Kelai 
chief: “If there is any more killing, there will be 
hanging for it,”’ said he. ‘The negro that kills 
or robs will be sent for from Fort Charter, and 
will not be seen in these parts afterward,” at 
which the chief looked much alarmed. 

In the morning the black beggars came again 
and detained us until the afternoon, when we all 
went down the river in canoes, as before. 

The view, as we emerged from the islands, 
was even more grand than that of the previous 
evening. There were now seven distinct columns 
of mist. Immense, yet graceful, they rose from 
the abyss to the very heavens, perfectly white at 
their bases, but shading darker as they spread in 
the sky. Where they rose the river itself seemed 
to end abruptly, with a roaring more deep and 
ponderous than that of Niagara. 

In descending to the last of the islands above 
Livingstone, or Centre Island,—which corre- | 


sponds with Goat Island at Niagara, — we | 
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think.” He stepped into the 
canoe, and had taken the 
paddle in one hand and the rope 
in the other, when father cried, 
“Wait a bit! I’m going my- 
self !’’ 

“That’s father all over,”’ said 





they put off. 
an The canoe floated down rather 
slowly, for Walter stopped after 
every hundred feet or so to knot a billet of dry 
wood into the rope asa buoy. In a little more 
than half an hour they had reached the island, 
drawn up the canoe and disappeared among the 
trees, as they crossed to the side next the chasm. 

For an hour or more we saw nothing of them, 
and we had become so anxious as to think of 
drawing up the canoe and going in it to look for 
them, when they came in view and ascended 
slowly to us, Walter paddling, while father 
pulled lightly on the rope. 

“Well, how does it look?” we all shouted. 

“Tremendous!” said Walter. 

“Stupendous !”’ echoed father. 

Their tones and looks were of men profoundly 
impressed. Of course this whetted the curiosity 
of Hermione, Grant and myself, and we begged 
permission to go. Somewhat to our surprise, 
father now offered no objection. 

“TI don’t think there’s much danger,”’ he said, 
“but it is now almost sunset. You haven’t time 
for a good view. Better wait till to-morrow. 
We will all go then.” 

The next morning was bright and calm; we 


~ Hermione. “His fear and cau-| 
pif tion are all for us.” 
Wp y were tears in her eyes, but she | 
laughed and threw him a kiss as | 


There | 


narrow chasm that the Zambesi, so broad and 
placid in its upper reaches, makes its exit from | 
the falls in a series of roaring chutes to which 
| the Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara are but a mill- 
| race, | 

As to the depth of the crack, or gorge, one can 
only conjecture; it may be a thousand feet, | 
being filled to a depth of five or six hundred feet 
by the water, for the entire Zambesi is here 
compressed to a width of three or four hundred 
feet. 

As to the breadth of the chasm, Doctor Living- 
stone, standing where we stood on the brink of 
Livingstone Island, asserted that it was no more 
than eighty feet ; but I threw a stone out toward 
the cliff with all my force, and it went no more 








than half-way over. The crack is probably four 
| hundred feet wide, although it looks no wider | 


our Mosi-oa-tunya will discount the American 
big falls. It’s three times as high, and carries 
three times as much water.”’ 

“Not more than twice as much,’ remarked 
father. 

“Schultz says four times as much,” argued 
Walter, “and Schultz is a level-headed fel- 
low.”’ 

“Just about twice as much,” insisted father. 
“IT should know—I have seen Niagara a dozen 
times to Schultz’s once; and Niagara is much 
more beautiful than this fall, although not so 
heavy or so high. You can’t see this fall from 
down the river, either, as at Niagara; but seen 
from up the river, these mist pillars surpass 
anything of the kind there.” 

Now father is very accurate, and he is an 
American, and I am pretty sure he did no 


| than Doctor Livingstone thought it was. One | injustice to Niagara Falls. 


Walter left us on Livingstone 
Island and went back up the 
rope, and thence to the camp to 
fetch an axe, a large iron bucket 
used for watering the horses, 
and two Kafirs to help haul at 
the rope. It was four in the 
afternoon when he returned, 
alone. The Kafirs had accom- 
panied him as far as the upper 
island, where the buoyed rope 
began, but neither Walter’s 
orders nor his persuasions could 
induce them to come down the 
rope. 

We had intended to camp 
there on Livingstone Island 
overnight, but the shifting wind 
flung such showers from the 


observed that the bed of the river looks like a | were all astir at dawn, and embarked in canoes 
sheet of bare rock, whereon lie occasional | at a little after sunrise, with food for the day. 
scattered boulders which we could often see Landing on Telos Island,—as we had named the 
distinctly, although we found the depth to be | upper one,—we found the buoyed rope afloat, as 
from forty to fifty feet when sounded by a stone | we had left it, apparently none the worse for 
tied to a cord. wetting ; and Walter and I, who went down first 

Down to the very brink of the falls the mighty | with father, held by it all the way down to 
stream flowed smoothly and not very swiftly; | Livingstone Island. It gave me strange sensations 
we estimated the velocity of the current to be | to glide in safety on the bosom of-that mighty 
from three to four miles an hour at a point half | current, and hear the ever-increasing roar of its 


pillars of mist that at sunset we 

all went back to camp, from 

which we returned to Living- 

stone Island at nine the next 

forenoon. This time one of the 

Kafir boys plucked up courage to 

accompany us, and in place of the other 
we took Claas, our Dutch cook. 

Going to the brink of the precipice 

at the lower end of the island, Walter 





is apt to be deceived by 
the vast scale of things 
here. The solid cliff on 
which we stood shook 








a mile above the chasm. It conveys, however, a | 
sense of resistless might; and the thought of 
venturing to the upper end of the central island | 
causes an involuntary shudder, although Doctor | 
Livingstone reached it in a. canoe at low water. 

I think that the feat might be performed at 
high water, for the island is of many acres’ | 
extent, although not as large as Goat Island at | 
Niagara. It is a perfect oasis of verdure, palms 
and the cyprus-like motsuri. 

Walter had brought two large coils of rope, 
and after floating down to the last of the islands 
above Livingstone Island, he proposed to reach 
it by letting a canoe down by rope; but our 
father objected: “What if anything should go 
wrong? Suppose the rope should have a weak 
place in it? You would go over the falls!” 

“No, I think that 1 could make the upper end 
of the island,” replied Walter. “and of course I 
shall look carefully to the rope.” 

“It’s too risky,” said father; but Walter still 
expressed a strong wish to try it. 

“Well, well,” replied father, “you are of age, 
and can do as you please, but Grant and Dorsey 
shall not go.” 

We felt aggrieved by this, as the danger 

seemed little to us, and we wished exceedingly 
to get the view from Livingstone Island. 
_ Walter’s plan was to steer the canoe for the 
island, but keep hold of the rope, so that if a 
‘Toss current swept him off his course he could 
haul the canoe back. ‘Two men were needed in 
the canoe, but Walter would not take one of the 
Batokas, as all have a superstitious fear of the 
falls; and father would not let Grant or me go. 

“All right,” said Walter. “I can manage, I 





tremendous plunge a few hundred yards farther 
on. 

As we drew near the island, the mist pillars 
seemed to overhang us, and at the upper end of 
Livingstone Island showers of rain frequently 
fell from them. We landed, and then Walter 
went back up the rope to fetch down Grant and 
Hermione. 

While he was gone, father and I looked about 
the island, hoping to discover the fruit orchard 
which Doctor Livingstone planted here in 
August, 1855. We were following a well- 
trodden path into the ‘thick shrubbery, and 
wondering how it came to be so much used, 
when father, who was a step in advance, collided 
with a young hippopotamus that was coming 
our way at a canter! The roar of the cataract 
prevented our hearing its approach, but did not 
drown father’s yell when the beast rushed at 
him from out the greenery and knocked him 
aside. As for me, I had barely time to jump 
into the brush before it dashed past with a soft 
snort. 

After that we went on more cautiously, for 
the island appears to be a trodden haunt of 
“hippos,’”? which probably rooted up Doctor 
Livingstone’s peach- and plum-trees years ago, 
for we could not find even a trace of them. 

Presently, while looking about, we heard 
Hermione screaming and calling to us. She had 
come down with Walter and Grant, and as they 
were nearing the landing-place, they saw an 
immense hippopotamus emerge from the green 
brush and leap into the river. Fancy Goat 
Island at Niagara infested with hippopotami! 
Grant had brought a carbine, but dared not fire 


as if made of jelly. It 
filled us with awe to 
stand there and catch 
the hot whiffs of air and 
spray that rushed up- 
ward from the abyss. 
The mist concealed the 
falling water almost 
wholly, but now and 
then we caught a 
glimpse of the great, 
white masses descend- 
ing with what seemed 
wonderful slowness. 
Across, on the opposite cliff, the great baobab- | 





“*LOWER AWaAy!”’ 


first cleared away the brush, then felled 
a mohonono-tree, about a foot and a 
half in diameter, in such a manner 
that the nearly severed trunk still held 
to the stump, while the top projected 
out over the chasm. At a crotch of 
a branch with the trunk, he then 
smoothed a place for the rope to play 
over during lowering or hoisting. The 
iron bucket was then attached to the 
rope; and to be on the safe side, we 
doubled the rope, although it was quite 
strong enough to support the weight of 
the bucket and two men. 

At the very last moment father, who had been 


trees were all a-glitter with the falling showers; continually calling Walter’s plan foolhardy, 
and little rills could be seen leaping down the | wished to go down first; but none of us would 
precipice for from fifty to one hundred feet, | listen to that proposal, for father isn’t quite what 
when they would be whisked away by the| he once was, physically, and we deem it our 


upward-gushing vapor and turned to mist again, | 
again to fall in showers. 

The stupendous exhibition of power quite 
overcame Hermione, and she stole quietly back 
among the palms to collect her scattered wits; 
but she soon rushed back to us, with scared eyes, 
wild gestures, and screams that we could not 
hear. She had espied the great, brown snout | 
and small eyes of a hippopotamus, contemplating 
her from a thicket a few yards away! 

“Did he chase you ?’’ asked father. 

“No-o-0!” said poor Hermione. “But he 
looked so—so—well, so like a long swelling with 
a wicked eye!” and we had to laugh at her 
description. 

Quite stunned at length by the deafening roar, 








we beat a retreat back through the thick woods 


duty and privilege to prevent his pluck from 
carrying him into serious danger. He did not 
half like our refusal to let him down, for he 
believes—or tries to make us think he does—that 
he is just as strong and active as ever. 

“You had better allow me to try it. My 
judgment is better than yours,” his looks and 
gestures seemed to say, for we were obliged to 
go by signs there; but we shook our heads. 

When at last Walter climbed out on the 
tree-top overhanging the gulf, placed his feet 
carefully in the bucket, gripped the rope and 
gave the signal to “lower away,” father was 
evidently in great apprehension, for his breath 
came very quick and his fingers were clenched 
hard against his palms. 


DorRsEY GOODHUE. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


| and Congress was asked to authorize its erection 
and to appropriate about four thousand dollars 
| for a foundation. The request was objected to, 
| and was rejected by a vote of seventy-three to 
sixty-two. Mr. Slayden, of Texas, introduced a 
| little fun by saying he thought a man who had 
so reduced the size of doses of medicine was 
entitled to a monument. ‘“‘But he ought to have 
a small-sized monument, then,’”’ was the facetious 
rejoinder. 
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FIRMNESS. 


No wrath of men or rage of seas 


* 
Current Topics. Can shake a just man's purposes. ; 
One of the oldest temperance organizations | Herrick. 
in America is the Congressional Tenperense | 
Society, which has been in existence for sixty- x 
five years. ‘The late Congressman Dingley was War Taxes in Peace. 

for many years its president. LD-TIME English financiers like Mr. 
— Gladstone, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
ri Extreme old age has its compensations. Cobden, laid great stress upon the neces- 
I The celebration of a birthday, the latest in a| sity for having reserves of taxation, to be called 
ith series of remarkable length, was the occasion of | out when they were needed. They favored 
the comment by the genial recipient of natal | moderate taxation of incomes, tobacco and alcohol 
{ honors: “I am congratulated by all; envied by | in time of peace, because these sources of revenue 
; none.” Is it not a distinct achievement to have | could be heavily drawn upon in national emer- 
} outlived envy ? gencies. The money required for a military 
i campaign like the Crimean War could be easily 
Bismarck, in speaking about those people | obtained by adding a penny to the income tax 
i who are always complaining of the behavior of | and by increasing the taxation of tobacco, beer, 

| 

; 
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7) the police, said: “I am reminded of the story | spirits and wine. 
of the police commissioner of Hanover. AJ| This sound principle of reserves of taxation 
wealthy man complained to him that the police- has been disregarded during recent years in 
men were unnecessarily abrupt in addressing the | England. Year after year the income tax has 
public. ‘Well, you see,’ said the commissioner, | remained at eightpence to the pound, or about 
: ‘I’ve advertised for society men to join the force, | sixteen cents of every five dollars of income above 
Mii but I can’t get them!’ ” a certain minimum of earnings. This has been 
<a a war rate levied during a: period of profound 
The popular 
: Frencbwoman is, that she is exceedingly fond of | or twelve cents, since 1884. The taxation of | 
. dress and style, and the devoted slave of the | tobacco and alcohol has also remained on a war | 
latest fashions. The serious side of her nature | footing. 
is not so well known. How many readers are| This year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
: aware, for instance, that among the French-| instead of having a surplus as in former years, 
: women of the better class there is an order| has been at his wit’s end to avoid a large 
: numbering eighty thousand members, whose aim | deficiency. The full resources of taxation have 
; j is the alleviation of suffering and the general | been exhausted. There are no reserves for 
4 uplifting of their unfortunate neighbors? It is | extraordinary expenditure. 
| said that more than one hundred thousand 
: .Frenchwomen are trained and ready to go on| ordered in England or in any other country, | 
the battle-field as nurses or “emergency sisters,” | and affords good reason for the tsar’s main | 


ii’ in the event of war. \ point in proposing the Disarmament Congress. 
field He is the only ruler in Europe who is seriously 
i! Queen Victoria’s will is described as /| disturbed and apprehensive in view of the fact 
j engrossed on vellum, quarto size, and bound as a | that the Continental nations are staggering under 

: volume. When the queen’s death makes the | the burdens of war when there is no war. 


: document a practical issue, will some one rise to 
; offer the stock objections of “unsound mind” 
and “undue influence?’’ The process would be 
no more absurd than the proceedings in our 
probate courts, where the wishes of testators are 
so often ignored. One almost infers that it has reviving the grade of admiral in the 
become an axiom in probate that a man who navy. The sole purpose of the act was 
has shown good sense and a sound mind in the] t) qo honor to Rear-Admiral George Dewey. 
+) accumulation of wealth, is quite unequal to the |The President nominated and the Senate con- 
task of directing what disposition shall be made | firmed the appointment of the hero of Manila 
of his money after his death. The wise way for Bay to the newly created grade. 
men to do is to give their property in trust before) Admiral Dewey thus becomes the ranking 
death deprives them of option in the disposition | officer of the navy. For once the whole American 
of it. ’ people are united in thinking that too much 
honor cannot be done to one of their countrymen. 
And they are right. He is not merely the hero 
of a great naval victory. He has borne himself 
since that notable battle in a manner to win 
universal and unstinted praise. ‘ 

In the difficult task of dealing with the 
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Admiral Dewey. 
ONGRESS passed a law, at its late session, 
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In political history time seems literally to 
fly. On the fourth of March the term of office 
in which President McKinley is now serving 
was half over. A year from now the making of 
arrangements for the great national conventions 
echo peng grrr Baers cm seth pei Filipinos as well as the Spaniards whom he had 
hardly over, and yet so soon the nation will conquered; with the commanders of foreign 
euheske upon another. Abraham Lincoln, on war-ships; with the generals with whom he had 
becoming President, said, “It is seventy-two to codperate ; and with the authorities at home, he 


: ‘ ‘ has shown that he possesses rare tact and good 
é first inauguration of a , 

oillr tae see Constitution.” : a cond judgment ; - cool and wise, and thoroughly 
inauguration will be forty years distant from the master of himself. Some of these are negative 
day Lincoln uttered these words. And yet there virtues, but they shine consp icuously and — 
never have been events more momentous in mendably when placed by the side of traits 
human history than have transpired -in the four exhibited by commanders in other departments 
decades since 1861. What of the succeeding of our military and naval service. All honor, 
forty years, that will so soon vanish into the long life, and ® country’s gratitude to Admiral 

t past? Who can tell their story? George Dewey! 
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Snobbishness is held up to ridicule by 
London Truth. A recent occurrence in Eng- 
land prompted its derision. The children of an 
orphan asylum at Derby were invited by 
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One Glimpse of the Senate. 


HE rapidity with which business is des- 
patched in the last days of a session of 


idea of the upper-class | peace. The rate has not been below sixpence, | onment. 





COMPANION. 


Meanwhile the reading clerk has snatched up 
and opened the next bill in the pile before him, 
and begins to read its title before the last word 
is out of the mouth of the Vice-President, who 
immediately returns the intrusion by treading in 
the same manner upon the verbal heels of the 
clerk. Of course, all of these bills had been 
favorably reported by a committee, after careful 
investigation. 

In this way the senatorial mill sometimes 
| grinds out its legislation. On one day in the 
| last week of the recent session in less than twenty 
minutes forty-seven bills for pensions, increases 
of pensions and for private relief were presented 
for final action, and all in such a singsong tone 
of voice that probably not three strangers in the 
| gallery could understand what was said. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
The gracious glories of thine eyes 


Make night a noon where darkness dies. 
Swinburne. 
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An ‘+ Anti-Cartoon’’ Law. 


ILLS to forbid the publication of newspaper 
portraits have been introduced at different 
times in the legislatures of New York and 

of other states, but California is the first state to 
pass a law on the subject. The act prohibits 
| the printing of any portrait of a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, except public officials, without his consent. 
It also forbids the publishing “any caricature cal- 
culated to reflect on the honor, dignity or political 
motives of the original, or to hold him up to 
public hatred, ridicule or contempt.” 

Editors who violate the law are liable to impris- 
The history of the act is instructive. 
It had been passed by the House, but defeated 
in the Senate, when a San Francisco paper 
printed a particularly vicious caricature, recalling 
a youthful misdeed of a member of the legisla- 
ture. Thereupon the Senate reconsidered its vote 
and passed the bill, and the governor signed it. 

The cartoon, malignantly used, is as vicious a 
| weapon as the bludgeon of the assassin. Its 
| victim has no adequate way by which he can 








This is spendthrift finance, whether it be | defend himself. If he attempts to find a way 


| further assaults follow. The caricature also 
offers the deadliest form of libel, and the subject 
of it may have no redress. The people can very 
well accept the loss of entertainment, and of 
good that sometimes comes from the newspaper 
cartoon, in view of the fact that its use is abused, 
and is so often a source of evil to the individual 
and the country as to largely neutralize the 
reasons that may be given for its continuance. ~ 
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The Real Thackeray. 


HACKERAY is misunderstood by many 
readers. They place him among the satirists 
or the eynies, who delight to ridicule the 

foibles and weaknesses of human nature. It is 
true that he was a satirist. His love of sincerity 
made him hate shams. ‘These he keenly pictured, 
but gentleness was exhibited even in his satire. 

Glimpses of the real Thackeray are given us 
in the introductions which his daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, has written for the biographical edition 
of his writings. Here we see him as he was: 
playful, affectionate, benevolent, the kindest of 
critics, the most tender-hearted of editors, send- 
ing checks to writers less fortunate than he, and 
feeling it “a thorn in his pillow” when; as editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine, he had to return a 
manuscript. After his death, this entry was 
found in his diary, written just after he had 
moved into a new house: 

I pray Almighty God that the words I write in 
this house may be pure and honest; that they may 
be dictated by no personal spite, unworthy motive, 
or unjust greed for gain; that they may tell the 
truth, as far as I know it, and tend to promote 
love and peace among men, for the sake of Christ 
our Lord. 

When these words were written, Thackeray’s 
work, though he could not know it, was very 
nearly done. The entry is dated March 8, 1862, 
and in December of the next year he died. But 
the words expressed, not a new aspiration, but 
the purpose which he had kept steadily in view 
through his whole literary career. This sense of 
moral responsibility deepens respect for the great 








sympathetic friends to attend a local concert, Congress surprises all visitors at the 
and were, of course, delighted at the prospect. | National Capitol. In the Senate Mr. Hobart | 
But the children of the poorhouse were also | exceeds any Vice-President of recent years in 
| 








invited, and intended to be present; whereupon | the speed with which he offers the formulas and | 
the manager of the orphanage declined to permit | declares bills carried, upon which sometimes not 


novelist. A general adoption of his ideal would 
sweeten and elevate fiction. 
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the children of that institution to share in the|a single “aye’”’ or “no” has been uttered. The 
anticipated enjoyment. His prohibition was/| general form of putting one of these bills on its 
based on the ground that the children of the} passage, at a hurried time, is about like this: 

poorhouse were paupers, with whom he did not! “The bill is now before the Senate, as in | 
wish the inmates of the orphanage to associate. | Committee of the Whole, and open to amend- | 
As both orphanage and poorhouse are charitable | ment. [Pause.] It is now in the Senate, and | 
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; ' inducing one class of unfortunates to look down | favor of the passage of the bill will say, ‘Aye,’ 
upon another as their social inferiors seems, to | those opposed, ‘No.’ [Pause.] The ayes seem | 
Truth, like “snobbishness gone mad.’ to have it. [Pause.] The ayes have it, and the | 
— bill is passed.” 

There was a spirited debate inthe House! But sometimes, when even quicker action is | 
of Representatives during one of the closing days | adopted, what the Vice-President actually says, 
of the session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, over | without pausing to take breath or to punctuate | 
the proposal to erect in Washington a statue | his clauses, is more like this: 
in honor of Samuel Hahnemann, the founder; “Bill now before Senate in Committee of 
of homeopathy. The American Institute of | the Whole—open to amendment—now in the 
Homeopathy desired to present the statue, which | Senate—shall it pass? Those in favor say, 
would cost about seventy-five thousand dollars, | ‘Aye’—those opposed, ‘No’—the bill is passed.” 
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A Historic Congress. 


HE Fifty-fifth Congress will be known in 
history as the Congress which declared war 
against Spain, prosecuted it successfully, 

ratified a treaty of peace, and left the American 
nation with more and larger problems to be solved 


institutions, this attempt at drawing the line and | the question is, Shall the bill pass? Those in | than it has had to deal with since the period of 
the Civil War. 


No human foresight could have anticipated 
these issues. When the Congress first met, in 
special session, in the summer of 1897, it seemed 
as if its most serious business would be the 


| framing of a new tariff law, upon which it went 


promptly to work. 

But events moved so rapidly that the eclioes of 
the debate which led up to the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff seem now very remote. By the 
time that Congress met again, in its first regular 
session, the situation in Cuba had become acute. 





MARCH 30, 1899, 


The destruction of the battle-ship Maine came 
in February, 1898, and the declaration of war in 
April; and most of that session was taken up 
with war measures. 

Congress put in the hands of the President a 
large emergency appropriation without a dissent- 
ing vote. It authorized him to call for volunteers, 
until our small army had been increased tenfold. 
It voted ample supplies for army and navy. It 
made a war loan and levied war taxes. By the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands it gave to 
the United States for the first time territory lying 
far distant from its shores. 

In its third session Congress ratified the treaty 
of peace, by which the United States becomes 
responsible for the government of Cuba and 
acquires title to Puerto Rico and the Philippines ; 
added to this, it provided for the reorganization 
and increase of both the army and navy. 

That the treatment of these grave and novel 
questions should occasion sharp differences of 
opinion, and that the results reached should be 
regarded by many persons with apprehension, 
was inevitable; but the people as a whole have 
felt that Congress dealt with the issues thus 
thrust upon it, in a patriotic spirit, and tried 
sincerely to do what it believed to be best for the 
nation, and for the populations under its care. 

The administration of these new possessions is 
a problem which was necessarily left to the next 
Congress. It appeals powerfully both to the 
imagination and the conscience of the American 
people, and calls for the exercise of far-seeing 
statesmanship. 
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Corbett, the Slayer of Booth. 


OSTON CORBETT, the soldier who, in his 
way, “avenged” the death of Abraham 
Lincoln by killing his murderer, was a mau 

of intense moral convictions and Biblical faith. 
This characteristic might have distinguished him, 
as it did “Chinese” Gordon, in some heroic plane 
of achievement, but Corbett was a religious 
zealot without mental equipoise, and his eccentric 
actions gave him the reputation of a “crank.” 

After the deed that made him historic he lived 
alone in a dugout in Kansas, rarely appearing in 
public except when he felt moved to preach, or 
when he happened to be called to account for 
some odd infraction of civil duty. He usually 
went armed, and once, by a show of his pistol, he 
suddenly “adjourned” a court where he had been 
taken on some complaint, and his trial was likely, 
he thought, to be a mockery of justice. 

His difficulties with his fellow-men were some- 
times settled, however, without so deadly a threat 
—although not always without muscular methods. 
He was a strong man, and his striking appear- 
ance, with his long black hair parted in the 
middle, combined with the general knowledge of 
his tragic record, was apt to demoralize an adver- 
sary. 

A young rowdy disturbed him one evening while 
he was preaching in a schoolhouse. He remon- 
strated, but the disturbance continued. Corbett 
called on a constable who was present to arrest 
the rowdy, but he refused. 

“Then,” said Corbett, “if you can’t put this 
young rascal out, nor be civil yourself, I’ll put 
you both out,” and he soon had the two men out- 
side the door. 

This unique character, with all his singularities, 
was usually, perhaps always, a champion of ‘the 
right side,” but his poor judgment and martia! 
temper made him both an unwise evangelist and 
an unsafe citizen. His belligerent Christianity 
showed a sirange understanding of the Book 
whose every word he literally believed. 

We have spoken of bim in the past tense. If 
he ‘s still living, he is doubtless an advocate of 
the rough-shod theory for civilizing the Philip- 
pines—‘with the Bible in one hand and the shot- 
gun in the other.” But Boston Corbett, the slayer 
of Wilkes Booth, has never been heard of since 
his egeape, years ago, from the Topeka asylum, 
where he had been confined as dangerously insane. 
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She Won the Land. 


HE portion of land on the Tichborne estate in 
England known as the “Tichborne Crawls” 
received its name centuries ago from an act 

as characteristic of the times as the unnatura! 
ordeai of Lady Godiva of Coventry. Much of the 
admired chivalry of the feudal days was cbivalry 
anywhere but at home. In their families eve 
the humor of the knights and barons could be 
coarse and unfeeling. 

According to the story told inthe London Times 
some fifty years ago, the English lord who owned 
this land had a humane and sensible wife, who 
took sorely to heart the condition of their wretched 
tenantry, and made every effort in her power to 
help them; but she was a cripple. 

The peasants on the estate, owning nothing, 
lived idle and squalid lives, being simply “retain- 
ers” of the manorial house. If they had one 
inspiration or superior feeling, it was love fo! 
their mistress. 

The lady could see that they needed the spur 0! 
industry and responsibility, and she often be- 
sought her husband to set off to them a tract o! 
glebe or arable land, giving each laborer a life- 
lease of the soil and the annual proceeds of his 
tillage. Her importunities finally tired him out, 
and he told her, half in anger and half in jest, 
that he would set apart to the poor tenantry for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years as much lan 
as she would travel round alone in a month, 
beginning at the corner of the parish churchyard. 

The crippled lady was resolute, and she sur 
prised her husband by taking him at his word. 
Carried by her attendants to the churchyard 
corner, she began her severe task. The servants 
kept watch, but she could not allow them to assist 
her. She persevered. Every morning, excepting 
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Sundays, she was set down at her last finishing- 
point and made her painful day’s progress, in all 
weathers, till, at the end of the month, she had 
surrounded a number of acres that astonished 
herself and every one else. 

With her bent body and feeble limbs, her motion 
was little more than a crawl, but she won the 
land, and the tract has been called the “Tich- 
porne Crawls” ever since. 

When the poor tenantry, who with pity and 
shame witnessed their good lady’s sufferings for 
their sake, had begged her in vain to desist, they 
resolved to make themselves better worth the 
sacrifice, as far as they could. They went home 
and washed themselves and their children, cleaned 
up their dirty cabins, and contrived ways to keep 
their hands and heads honestly busy. The day 
the land came into their possession was a double 
jubilee, for it found an eager people ready to 
improve and enjoy it. 

It is added that the neighboring gentry became 
kinder to their poor dependents in consequence 
of Lady Tiehborne’s deed, and one loves to 
imagine a wider influence of the ancient incident 
as revived by the article inthe Times. At least 
one aged woman who read it in her youth lately 
testified : 

“The story has always been a stimulant to me. 
Whenever a church duty or a neighborly kindness 





or a visit to the sick or a social obligation crossed 
my convenience or my fair-weather courage, I | 


called it a ‘Tichborne Crawl’—and it was done.” |It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
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APRIL FIRST. 


Laurence Hutton, in his delightful recollections, 


“A Boy I Knew,” says that a long siege with a | 


certain tooth had left him, one early spring day, | After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it | &. 


with a broken spirit and a swollen face. The | 
father was going that morning to attend the | 
funeral of his old friend, Doctor McPherson, and | 


he asked the boy what should be brought him 


back as a solace. Without hesitation, a brick of | Please remember that every subscriber who 


maple-sugar was demanded, a strange request | 
from one in that particular condition of invalidism, 

and one which appealed to the father’s own sense | 
of the ridiculous. 

When the father returned, he brought the brick, | 
enveloped in many series of papers, beginning 
with the coarsest kind and ending with the finest. | 
All the confining cords were tied in the hardest | 
of hard knots. When the brick was revealed, lo! 
it was justa brick, a plain, red-clay building brick, 
which the father had taken from a pile of similar 
bricks on his way up-town. The disappointment 
was not very bitter, for the boy realized that 
something else was coming, that it was the first 
of April, and that he had been April-fooled. The 
“something else” proved to be a most amusing 
book, and over it he forgot his toothache, but not 
his maple-sugar. 

It was now necessary to get even with the 
father, and Uncle John was consulted. He advised 
patient waiting. The father, he said, was abso- 
lutely devoted to the Commercial Advertiser, 
which he read every day from first letter to last. 
If the boy could hold himself in for a whole year, 
Uncle John thought it would be worth while. 

The Commercial Advertiser of that date was 
put safely away for a twelvemonth, and on the 
first of April next it was produced, carefully 
folded and properly dampened, and placed by the 
side of the father’s plate. 

The journal was vigorously scanned. No item 
of news was missed until the reader came to the 
funeral announcements on the third page. Then 
he looked at the top of the paper through his 
spectacles, and then he looked over his spectacles 
at the boy, and he made but one observation. | 

“My son,” said he, “I see that old Doctor | 
McPherson is dead again.” 





HAD TO STAY. 


An English nobleman whose entertainments are 
noticeably dull, is nevertheless himself a man of 
much dry humor. 

One evening he was leaning against a wall for a 
few moments’ refreshment, and surveying the 
throng of guests gathered at his wife’s bidding 
with a speculative gaze, when a voluble young 
man stepped up to him. 

“Pretty slow, isn’t it?” volunteered the lively 
Stranger. “I wonder if the parties Lord and 
Lady give are never any livelier than this.” 

“Never,” returned the unrecognized host, 
promptly. 

“Then I shall make my bow and take myself off 
at once,” said the young man. 
“Lucky fellow,” said Lord 

sical smile; “I’m obliged to stay.” 

Something in his tone enlightened the young 
man, who turned crimson and began to stammer 
apologies. But his host waived all such attempts, 
and held out his hand to his unwise guest. 

“You can go with a clear conscience,” said he, 
pleasantly, “for you’ve given me the only amuse- 
ment I’ve had this evening.” 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


William Penn built a country residence in 1682-3, 
on the margin of the Delaware River, below 


\It is intended as a bright and attractive | 


“Never presume to do that again, sir.” 





Bordentown. He had a predilection for country 
life, which in his letter of family counsel he thus 
expressed: 

“Let my children be husbandmen and house- 
Wives. This leads to consider the works of God 
aud nature, and diverts the mind from being taken 
up with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious 





world, Of cities and towns of concourse beware. | 


The world is apt to stick close to those who have 
lived and got wealth there.” 

Penn often entertained Indians there, and held 
treaty covenants and religious meetings in the 
‘uansion, which cost seven thousand pounds, a 
“reat expense for that day. 

Watson, in his “Annals of Philadelphia,” quotes 
from an old lady a story told her by her grand- 


lather, Hugh Evans, who lived to be ninety years | debate, “Whiskey makes me genial for a time.” 


| 
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of age. When Hugh was a boy of twelve, William | Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 





in the year 1699 or 1700, came on horseback to mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 
J . | 
visit his father, Thomas Evans. Their house was 
50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
then superior in that it was of barked logs, a STAMPS, ?hiios ne Is1., Mexico, Egypt, 
refinement surpassing the common rank. ete., with album, only 5 cents. Approva 
- sheets 50%. Agts. wanted. 80- list 
Penn had to ascend steps on the outside to Free! bay Btamps and mh I. 
reach his chamber. The lad, being anxious to | lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Penn, with his daughter Letitia and a servant, | °t Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- he ————-_0_ pyr 
| the ——s—vpy 








see all he could of so distinguished a man, went h Stewart’s 
up afterward to peep through the apertures at In t e Dark Duplex 
him, and saw him on his knees praying and giving Safety Pins 








thanks to God for such peaceful and excellent | 
shelter in the wilderness. | 
Preparation was making among the Indians for | 
a public festival. Letitia Penn, a lively girl, | 
desired to be present, but her father would not | 
give his consent. She ran out, chagrined and | Mai 
wishing to do something to dissipate her grief. | ees 
She snatched up a flail and began to thresh the ‘ 
grain, but brought the unwieldy instrument on | 
her head and shoulders, and retreated into the 
house with a new concern on her mind. 


Work as easily as in the light. They fasten 
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a very charming reproduction in twelve | 
colors of three original paintings. 


ornament for the centre-table or the} 
mantel as well as a convenience for | 
reference for every day in the year. 
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work of art, and asa permanent ornament | 
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ON THE QUARTER-DECK. me me De tifr ice% 


An admiral may be possessed of many genial | ATURE endows most of us with good 
qualities in addition to the sterner ones of bravery teeth on the start—their future 
and fearlessness, but he is generally able to keep | depends upon the care given them. 
his geniality well in hand when there are eaters Nothing in the world will do so much 
on his ship in need of discipline. +4 a = pater ey 

, , ature as the daily use of Dr. Sheffield’s 

The late Admiral Kirkland was that kind of a | re Ag 
sailor; a strict disciplinarian, and one who re-| |} Creme Dentifrice, for it is made by one 
yarded with horror anything approaching affecta-| || Who has devoted a lifetime to finding 

ion or dudishness in his young officers. One out Nature’s way. Try it and note its 
day, age a writer in the New York Tribune, a wonderful effect on your teeth. Note, 
sprig ° a Praeness iP a ae = = too, the clean, wholesome taste it leaves 
epaulets and belt outside his uniform, and stoc i , " inkone - 
i salute before the edmiral. pha mouth hy: — delicious perfume 
“Take those things off!” roared the admiral, it imparts to the breath. 
In collapsible tubes 25 cents 


instantly. ‘Take those things off!’ 
“Cut them off! Cut them off!” Sa eats 


“T don’t see any scissors,” said the officer, SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. 
white with fear. ! 


“How shall I get them off, admiral?” 
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WE have been working to- 

wards an ideal bicycle for 
ladies’ riding for a good many 
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“Take this sword, then!” shouted the admiral, 








grasping his sword, and with it he himself cut off | 
e Offending bullion and threw away the belt. itl 
On another occasion Admiral Kirkland received 
a visit from a recently appointed young officer. 
“How do B pew do, sir? How do you do?” said | 
the little midshipman. 
“How de do?” said the admiral, quietly. if} 


suppose you got all my telegrams, admiral, 
ou?” 
“To what telegrams do you refer?” thundered 
the admiral. “TI got no telegrams.” 


tude of his superior officer. “I telegraphed that 
I was coming from almost every station, sir.” 
Admiral Kirkland fairly glowered at his little 
subordinate. “Why do you suppose that I care 
whether you came or didn’t come?” he demanded. 
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A PERFECT SHOE 


TOO WELL IMITATED. 


It is no easy matter for a violin-maker to) 
rival the famous Stradivarius instruments, but 


did you? 
“I am very, very sorry,” said the young man, | |! 
now thoroughly abashed by the unbending atti- 


The New Shoe for Women 


AT A FAIR PRICE 


and the best at any price. 





this an American maker did, and did so effectually 
that experts pronounced his violin a genuine 
Stradivarius. 


The successful man was George Gemunder, 
whose recent death removes a famous violin- 
maker from this country. His remarkable ability 
as a preparer of violins was known to many a 
paw a player, such as Ole Bull, Remenyi 
and Wilhelmj; but he made, so runs the story, 
his greatest success at the last Paris Exposition. 
To that exhibition be sent an imitation Stradi- 
varius, and to test its merits, had it placed on 
exhibition as the genuine article. 

A committee of experts carefully examined the 
instrument, and pronounced it a Stradivarius. 
So far Mr. Gemunder’s triumph was complete; 
but now came a difficulty. When he claimed that 
it was not an old violin, but a new one made by him- 
self, the committee would not believe him. They | 
deciared he never made the instrument, and pro- 
nounced him an impostor. He had done his work | 
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HOLMES HUMOR. 
The late Mr. John Holmes, whose reputation | 


for wit was not as wide as that of his celebrated | to identify the Sorosis shoe. 
$ 3.50 (excepting in countries where duties are charged). Until the price 
was advertised, this shoe was retailed by reliable firms 
for $5, $6 and $7. Sorosis make your feet look well, no 
matter what size you wear, and combine the extreme of 
style with the perfection of comfort and common sense. 
All imitations lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 


elder brother, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, was | |) 
yet known among his intimates as a man of ready | || 
repartee and characteristic humor. | 
| 
| 


Mr. Holmes never married, but lived by himself 
in a little house in Cambridge, and once a friend 
rallied him on his lonely life. 

“You ought to marry, John,” said he, “and have | }} 
a larger house.” a 

~ hy, Yes, replied Mr. Holmes, with a quiet 
smile, “‘if I should take a better half, I would | |) 
have to improve my quarters.” 


| of the genuine “Sorosis 
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WHY HE WAS ANGRY. 


Mr. Fegan, the oratorical anti-liquor member 
of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 
was lately made very angry by a misprint. The 
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A. E, LITTLE & CO., Lynn, Miass. 


Adelaide Critic reports the fact. 77 Blake Str eet. 


“Whiskey makes men genial for a time,” said 
Fegan in a speech. The next day he read, and 
his constituents read, in the official report of the 
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The moose-birds in the underbrush 
Go hopping here and there, 

The red squirrel in the hemlock bush 
Smells April in the air, 

The blue jay screeches in his glee 

As I move on from tree to tree. 


I fill my pails with nectar-dew 
That gathered in the night— 

The sugar-wine that dryads brew 
And pour for our delight; 

And so I go from tree to tree 

Like some great, vagrant honey-bee. 


Old Dickon, near the cabin door, 
Piles high his monster fire. 

The sooty camp-pots number four— 
The blue smoke builds a spire. 

A gleepy ow! huffs out to see 

What all the sudden noise may be. 


Ten geese come flying froin the south— 
The sun climbs free and high. 

Far off some farmer’s dog gives mouth. 
A rabbit seurries by. 

Below the wasting snows I see 

The black streams twisting to win free. 


Old Dickon stands with fist on hip, 
And whistles clear and thin. 

Like tick of clocks I hear the drip, 
Drip, drip, of sap on tin. 

The pots are singing merrily 

A quartette to the maple-tree. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 
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He Feared the Gate. 


“ATE one stormy evening the old doctor was 
summoned to see a man who had been 
_ attacked with sudden 
illness on the cars and 
had stopped at a little 
inn near the railway 
—_ station, about three 
a miles from the village. 
The patient proved to be Squire Joyce, from the 
neighboring county, whom the doctor slightly 
knew. He examined him carefully, and gave 
him medicines taken from his saddle-bags. Then 
he rose to go, smiling cheerfully down at the 
anxious face of the sufferer. 

“You will, I think, find yourself better in the 
morning ; able, I hope, to go on your journey,” 
he said. 

“Yes. Stay a minute, doctor. I want you to 
be honest with me. I have had seizures like 
this before. Shall I have them again?” 

“It is probable.” 

“1 want the truth—all of it.” 

“Yes, they will return.” 

“T may die in one of them—to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Or it may be, not for years. It is 
uncertain. Donot waste your life in anticipating 
them. We all must go through the same gate 
some day.” 

“The gate—yes! But beyond the gate—what 
is there?” 

His eyes were on the doctor’s face, full of 
doubt, almost of pain. 

The two men were silent a moment. “What 
is there?”’ Joyce repeated, harshly. ‘You area 
member of a church—a Christian. I have no 
religious belief. ‘Tell me, for the love of God, 
what is there beyond? If I may go to-morrow, 
what shall I find?” 

“I do not know.” 

Joyce did not speak for a while, and then gave 
a forced laugh. “I need your help more for this 
than for my disease. I’d rather talk to you than 
toaclergyman. You are a shrewd man of the 
world, and a good man. Sometimes I am greatly 
depressed, thinking of this darkness into which 
Iam going. For thousands of years men have 
gone out into it, leaving their loved ones behind, 
and not one has sent back a word to say how it 
fares with him—not one.” 

In the silence that followed the rain beat 
against the windows. There came a slight 
whimpering ery from without. 

“You are an old man, doctor,” said Joyce, 
turning quickly on him. “You are not far from 
the gate yourself. Are you not afraid of what 
may be beyond?” 

“No,’’ said the old man. “No, I am not 
afraid. May I ask you to look here.’ He rose 
and opened the door. Outside, in the dark hall, 
lay a little fox-terrier, drenched with rain. He 
was crouched on the floor, his eyes fixed on the 
closed door. 

“This is my dog, a bright, affectionate little 
fellow. He has followed me through the storm, 
and has been lying outside the door, knowing 
that I was in this closed chamber. He never 
was here before. He did not know what was in 
this room. He did not care to know. i was 
in it, his master, whom he loves, who has cared 
for him. He was not afraid.” 

Joyce looked at the doctor keenly a moment 
before he spoke. 

“You mean —” 

“T mean that I am like poor Punch. I am not 
afraid of the dark room to which I am going. I 
do not ask to know what is there. I believe that 
my Lord and Master is there. In all these later 
years of my life I have felt that He cared for me. 
My confidence has been such that I have been 
assured that in my hours of trial He has never 
failed me here. I sincerely believe He will not 
fail me yonder.” 

“But I—I do not know Him.” 

“He knows you. I think I am authorized by 
the declarations of the Bible to say that His 
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hand is stretched out to you. I think, too, that 
1 can reverently ask you to take it. You can 
accept Him as your Guide and Teacher if you 
will. That done in sincerity, you will not fear 
the gate nor all that lies beyond.” 


Sk 


Mr. Dewey and the Apprentices. 





| Admiral George Dewey was a lieutenant com- 
| mander and executive officer of the United States 
| frigate Colorado, during the cruise of that vessel 
| in European waters in 1866-7. We had seventy 
| apprentice boys on board, writes a Companion 
| correspondent, ranging from eleven to sixteen 
| years old, and Mr. Dewey took especial charge of 
them. He believed in the old saying, “Cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” and insisted on a daily 
inspection of the persons and clothing of the 
nation’s wards. Promptly at seven bells, in the 
early morning watch, the boys were ranged in two 
| ranks on the quarter-deck by Jemmy Legs, as 
| the master-at-arms is called. 


At this inspection, the “uniform” was under- 
shirt, with sleeves rolled up to the armpits, and 
chest open, and trousers tucked up as far as they 
would go—nothing else. In one hand the boys 
held their shirts and caps, in the other, their shoes 
and socks. 

Up and down the line Mr. Dewey and Surgeon 
Tinkham would gravely march, noting the condi- 
tion of every boy. Any sign of skin disorder sent 
the victim down to the sick-bay for a more minute 
examination, but woe betide any one showing 
evidence of uncleanliness. He was seized upon 
by the ship’s corporal and hauled up into the 
“head,” where he was well scrubbed and scraped. 
After this water-cure treatment the culprit was 
taken to Mr. Dewey, and the “riot act” was read 
to him in good style. 

On chilly days, after — ge the boys were 
ordered to drop their dry goods around the 
capstan and man the rigging. It was a ver 
funny sight to see these seventy almost nake 
young Americans huddled up on the hammock 
hettings, grasping the shrouds, their bare feet on 
the lower rattling, waiting for the next order. 
When all were in position, Dewey would call out: 

fy? aloft there over the masthead.” 

At this order the boys would go tearing up the 
rigging, pating and scrambling; the larger and 
more agile ones sometimes ¢ sine over the 
backs of those ahead of them. Up they would 
go to the masthead; over on the other side ; down 
again to the deck. It was salutary exercise, and 
brought the flush of health to the boys’ cheeks. 

The youngsters had a daily programme of 
duties. On one day they were instructed in single- 
sticks and gunnery; on another they learned sail- 
making under the eye of the sailmaker; at other 
times they studied a and so on with 
the various accomplishments that go to make up 
a good man-of-war’s man. 

mong these apprentices were two little fellows 
about twelve years old, of opposite natures. 

—_ Wolfenden was a flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed, pale-faced, demure little chap who had little 
to by but who attended to his own business and 
was liked for his gentle nature. 

Jack Goodenough was a little jumping-jack, 
always tearing around the ship, his black eyes 

ering into everybody’s ditty-bag, and his nimble 

ngers dabbling in every mess-kettle. 
hese two boys were peeerene with single- 
sticks one morning, and Mr. Dewey was critici- 
sing their play. Jack was hopping around Johnny 
like a French dancing-master, and Johnny was 
— te a look of resignation for his opponent 
get tired. 

“Come, Johnny,” said Dewey, good-naturedly, 
“look alive! Jack would drop you in your tracks 
in short order, with the cutlass.” 

At that moment, the opening for which demure 
Johnny was looking came. thout removing his 
eye, or changing a muscle of his face, he said in a 
low tone: 

“You can’t sometimes always tell, sir,” and with 
that he gaye the dancing Jack such a whack on 
his thigh that he uttered a startled shout. Mr. 
Dewey turned a a smile on his face. 

I have no doubt t the boys, now men grown, 
will still r ber one ion when they took 
part in a pleasant ceremonial. 

We _ were in Villefranche, the seacoast town 
near Nice. An American family, travelling in the 
vicinity, was blessed by an addition in the shape 
of a baby boy. The parents were true patriots 
and wanted to make the newcomer as much of a 
Yankee boy as they could, so they brought him 
aboard of the Colorado to be christened. 

The apprentice boys, in white caps, white shirts 
and clean, well-brushed blue trousers, were 
formed in a semicircle about the impromptu altar. 

Admiral Goldsborough stood as godfather; Mr. 
Dewey acted as master of ceremonies. 

A large number of Americans were visiting 
Nice, and quite a party came aboard with the 
happy. Fatente. Among them was Gen. George 
B. McClellan. William T. Sampson, now rear- 
admiral, was there in the uniform of a lieutenant 
commander and C dore J. Crittenden Watson 
in that of a flag lieutenant. 

_ Who was the boy, thus auspiciously launched 
into the political world? If alive neg he is 
8 eye, 
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thirty-one years old. Should this reach 
perhaps he will write to the Youth’s Companion 
and give his name and subsequent history. 


a A 


Extraordinary Balloon Adventure. 


Mr. Arthur Williams, a professional aéronaut, 
and Mr. Sidney Darby, a journalist, recently 
undertook to cross the English Channel from 
London to France. The appointed day was stormy, 
but the journalist, who, as it appears, had the 
expedition in charge, was persuaded that this 
would be no disadvantage, but rather the con- 
trary, as the wind would only serve to hasten the 
passage. The men were provided with carrier- 
pigeons, provisions, pneumatic blouses to aid them 
in swimming, in case they were precipitated into 
the sea, and other appliances. 


By the time they reached the neighborhood of 
Brighton, on the coast, the aéronauts found that, 
on account of the condensation of the gas, they 
could keep themselves up only by throwing out 
ballast; and they perceived that, at the rate they 
were throwing it out, they had not enough to carry 
them across the channel. At the same time, the 
gen was blowing very fast in the direction of 

e sea. 

Nothing remained for them but to descend, b 
whatsoever means they could, and at once. It 
was now almost dark. Not a moment was to be 
lost. ‘‘We have gat to go down the guide-rope,” 
said Williams. e himself began the descent 
first, letting himself down hand over hand on the 
ae rope. Mr. Darby followed, as closely as 
possible. 

Mr. Williams reached the ground without serious 
injury, but as he let go and fell, the thing hap- 

ned which should have been foreseen—the 

alloon, relieved of his weight, shot upward, 
earrying poor Darby with it. e let himself down 
to the very end of the rope, but this was now far 
above the earth. It was impossible for him to 
climb up again into the balloon, and to do so, 








even if it were possible, would only postpone the 
inevitable calamity. 

Even now he could hear the washing of the sea, 
he might at that moment be above it. It was 
dark to see anything clearly. The balloon was 
still ascending. He could hope to get no nearer 
the earth than he was at that moment. With 
death above and probably death below, he had 
but a r choice. Nevertheless he chose to let 

© and fall, feeling that his best chance | in 

ropping to the earth while there wigs still be 
the earth below him. He let go and fell into the 
darkness. 

He lost consciousness, and_knew nothing of 
what happened after that. Next day he was 
found, alive but badly hurt, in a marsh, close by the 
sea. His pne tic or air-cush d clothing had 
broken his fall, and he had providentially dropped 
in such a position that the water of the marsh 
did not drown him. He was taken to Brighton, 
and received medical care. ; 

He could hardly have fallen from a height of 
less than one hundred and fifty feet. 
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Easter in the Children’s Ward. 

Over the still gray sky the glory of dawn was breaking; 

Slowly the pale little faces turned on their pillows, 
waking. 

Not for these the sweet spring morning over the 
meadows ; 

Only the straight white cots, and the sunlit wall, and 
the shadows. 


Not for these the aisles and the arches fair with 
wonder ; 

Not for these the chanting of choirs to the organ’s 
thunder. 

Not for these the flashing of wings in rainbow 
splendor ; 

Yet were the Easter angels near with a greeting tender. 

White and pure they bowed in the sunlight’s sudden 
glory; 

Sweet - the solemn silence they breathed the Easter 
story. 


Wan little faces flushed, smiling from pain’s long 


prison, 
Up to the angel lilies, answering, “Christ is risen!” 
MABEL EARLE, 


aan Je Se 






















The Invisible Telephone. 


The train was late that night, writes a Com- 
panion contributor, and Atlanta seemed a long 
way from the south Georgia town in which I was 
compelled to stay several hours. I curled up on 
a@ bench in the little waiting-room and went to 
sleep. Voices awakened me after a while. Then 
I found that some of the men from the village had 
come in to spend a sociable evening around the 
stove. A big, broad, red-haired young man had 
the floor, and was relating an experience, which, 
as I judged, had recently befallen him. 


“Yes, sir,” he was saying, “when I was in 
Atlanty t’ other week, I aye thought I’d take in 
the town; so I went into one of them big, tall 
buildings, that reaches ’most to the sky, to get a 
good me of the whole thing at once. Jest as I 
walked into an office to look out of the window, I 
heerd a bell go ting-a-ling-ling, and a man’s voice 


say, ‘Hullo! 
ay looked all round, but didn’t see anybody, so 
I aint say nothing. The voice say again, ‘Hullor 
This time I answers, ‘Hullo!’ 

““*Who is it?’ the voice say. ‘Abe Turnipseed,’ 
I says. Then it tells me, ‘Speak a little louder, I 
can’t hear.’ I noticed the voice seemed to come 
from a little closet in one corner of the room. I 
yelled out loud, ‘Abe Turnipseed!’ 

“It was quiet a few seconds, then, ‘Yes, you 
owe.me five dollars.’ 

“T was oy ag but I only yelled back, ‘I 
don't no sich thing.’ 

_ ‘Yes,’ said the voice. 

* ‘*No!’ said I, as loud as I could holler. 

**VYou don’t say!’ 

“Yes, I do say, and what’s more, I'll say it, if 

> 3 
you don’t shet up,’ I yelled. 

**T would like to see you,’ the voice answered. 

“By that time I was mad, so I called at the bm 4 
of my voice, ‘Well, jest walk out and take a loo 
at me, you idiot!’ 

re you will settle with me, will you?’ he 
asked. 

“My, I was mad! ‘Yes, I’ll settle with you!’ I 
says. And with that I jerked that door open and 
there stood a man with something up to his ear, 
an ear-trumpet, I reckon. I jest grabbed that 
man out o’ there and kicked him clean to the 
other side of the room. You oughter heerd him. 
‘P’lice! Murder! Murder!’ he howls. A lot of 
men rushed in and nabbed me. 

“*Turn me loose,’ I says. ‘There’s y.ur eo 
man.’ But they ’peared to be friends of hisn, an 
hustled me into that alligator thing that runs up 
and down the buildin’, and ’fore I knowed it I was 
at the bottom and a policeman took me off before 
I could say a word. 

“They kept me locked up all night. Next ony 
that man came with his head all tied up, and tol 
the jedge that he was jest a-talking to a friend 
(blamed if I could see any friend), and that jedge 
made me plank down ten dollars and seventy-five 
cents. I kinder felt the town did me.” 


—_——_s+oe 





Tables and Trenchers. 


The dining-table of the colonists of New Eng- 
land was a long, narrow board laid on trestles, 
shaped like a sawhorse. It was called a table- 


board, and its linen cover was known, not as a| p 


table-cloth, but as a board-cloth. Portions of 
packing-boxes, in which stores had been brought 
from England, were made into table-boards, and 
carefully treasured. 


“One such oaken table-board,” says the author 
of “Home Life in Colonial Days,” “still in ‘exist- 
ence, has on the under side, in quaint lettering, 
the name and address of the Boston settler to 
whom the original packing-box was sent in 1638.” 

The colonists had plenty of napkins, which 
were a necessity, as, forks being unknown, hands 
held the food. The table furnishings used in those 
days were cups, spoons, knives, chafing-dishes, 
chargers, salt-cellars and trenchers. The trencher 
was the most important article, as it was used as 
a plate. Often it was a block of wood, ten inches 

uare and three inches deep, hollowed into a sort 
of bowl, into which the food was placed. A man 
and his wife, or two children, ate out of one 
trencher. 

An old Connecticut deacon, who owned a wood- 
turning mill, turned out a sufficient number. of 
round trenchers to allow each child to use one. 
Whereupon his neighbors remonstrated with him 
for putting on airs and encouraging extravagance. 
Square trenchers, each to be used by two persons, 
— good enough, in their opinion, for a deacon’s 
‘amily. 

“TI have seen,” writes the author quoted, “a 
curious old table top, or table-board, which per- 
mitted diners seated at it to dispense with 
trenchers. It was of heavy oak, about six inches 
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thick, and at intervals of about eighteen inches 
around its edges were scooped out deep, bowl- 
shaped holes ten inches in diameter, in which 
the portions of the different eaters were placed. 
After each meal the top was lifted off the trestles, 
and thoroughly washed and dried.” 


————s10 &—_—__ 


Catching a Rogue. 


In a great city like London there are many 
impostors, who make a business of appealing to 
public sympathy by shamming sickness. Not 
only do they pretend to be crippled or blind, but 
they also feign epilepsy and other diseases, and 
are taken to public hospitals in a state of assumed 
unconsciousness. 


One of these impostors was carried into a 
hospital from a police-van and laid on a sofa in 
the examining-room. The resident surgeon had 
a keen eye, and watched the patient closely. As 
the apparently unconscious man was deposited 
on the sofa a few pennies fell out of his pockets 
and rolled on the floor. The patient opened his 
eyes and made a quick movement to recover the 
eoins. Then he bethought himself and drew back. 

The doctor, accustomed to deal with such 
pretenders, turned to an attendant and remarked: 

“You notice, peevaiy, how limp the man is 
and how heavily he is breathing. It is a bad 
case and needs immediate and severe treatment. 
Fetch the battery.” 

There was a suspicious trembling of the 

atient’s hands, and the loud breathing ceased. 
he = the battery was produced the doctor added 

riskly: 

“He scarcely breathes. You must be quick. 
Let bim have full power of the battery. Half 
a charge will not answer the oe pel 

The patient by this time had opened his eyes 
from sheer terror, and before the wires were well 
in band he had found his voice. Sitting bolt 
upright on the sofa, he shrieked: 

“Let me go, I beg of you. There is nothing 
the matter with me. I am only a poor sort of 
humbug, that tries to make a few pennies by 
shamm ng. Turn off your batteries and let me 


The patient was dismissed after he had picked 
up the coins which had fallen under the sofa. 


—_——_*0r——_—_—_ 


Milder Measures. 


The New York Sun says that when a coal cart 
was delivering an order the other day, the horse 
made two or three efforts to back the heavy load 
to a desired point, and then became obstinate. 
The driver began beating him, and a crowd 
collected in an instant. The man was a big 
fellow, with a fierce look in his eyes, and the 
bystanders were chary about interfering. They 
knew what would follow. 


“T pity the horse,’ remarked one, “‘but I don’t 
want to get into a row.” 

“T am satisfied I could do him up with the 
gow on,” added a second, “but he wouldn’t 

ght that way.” 

‘I’m not in the least afraid to tackle him,” said 

a young man, “but about the time I got him down, 
— would come a policeman and arrest us both.” 

A little girl about eight years old just then 
ca! 


me up. 
“Please, mister!’ she called. 

“Well,” growled the man, “what yer want?” 

“If you'll only stop, Vil get all the children 
round here, and we’ll carry every bit of that coal 
. oe manhole, and let you rest while we're 

oing it. 

The man stood up and looked around him 
defiantly. Then, meeting none but pleasant 
glances, he began to give in. Presently he smiled 
and said: 

“Mebbe he didn’t deserve it; but I’m out of 
sorts to-day. Perhaps a lift on the wheels will 
——. 

e crowd swarmed up, a score of hands began 
to push, and the horse, with one effort, backed 
the cart to the desired spot; which goes to prove, 
not that a child of eight is likely to know more 
than her elders, but that “you can catch more 
flies with sugar than with vinegar.” 


——_40e—___—_ 


Mutually Surprised. 


There must have been about four hundred 
people at Lake Bennett, writes Mr. Secretan, in 
his entertaining book, “To Klondyke and Back,” 
making four hundred different varieties of death- 
dealing conveyances, for each had to construct 
his own boat for descending to the Yukon River. 
The owner of a little wheezy, portable sawmill, 
which was puffing away day and night, tearing 
spruce logs to pieces for one hundred dollars a 
thousand feet, was getting rich. 


Anything that would float was at a premium. 
Once in a while you would see something resem- 
bling a boat, but not often. As a general rule, 
the soap-box and coffin combination was the most 
popular pattern. 

ome men could not wait to be aes by the 
wheezy sawmill, but went in for whipsawing on 
their own account. One man stands on top of the 
log, and the other below, and the saw is then 
pushed up and down along a chalk mark. 

A story is told of two “pardners” who com- 
menced whipsawing. After working a while, till 
his tired muscles almost refused duty, the lower 
one excused himself for a moment, and having 
hired the first man he met to take his place in the 

it, disappeared. The sawing proceeded until 

e uppermost “pardner,”’ all unconscious that be 
was working with an entire stranger, bethought 
im of a device to rest. Making some ordinary 
explanation, he got down from the log and quickly 
hired an Indian to take his place at the saw. 

The “pardners” were mutually surprised to 
—_ each other shortly afterward in an adjacent 
saloon. 


2 
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Brave Dervishes. 


The tribute paid by Mr. G. W. Steevens, an 
English war correspondent, to the courage of the 
dervishes at Omdurman, fighting with archaic or 
impotent weapons against overpowering odds, 
is generous and manly. After describing the 
unflinching valor of horsemen, spearmen and 
riflemen,— these latter “emptying their rotten 
cartridges dauntlessly,” and dying in heaps, face 
forward,—he pictures the closing scene of the 
battle thus: 

Now under the black flag, in a ring of bodies. 
stood only three men, facing the three thousand 
of the third brigade. They folded their arms 
about the staff and gazed steadily forward. Two 
fell. The last dervish stood up and filled his 
chest; he shouted the name of his God and hurled 
his spear. Then he stood quite still, waiting. It 
took him full; he quivered, gave at the knees, 
and toppled with his head on his arms and bis 
face toward the legions of his conquerors. 
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Easter in the Woods. 
They are risen! They are risen! 
All the buried flowers at last, 
From their dark and dreary prison, 
In the cold earth frozen fast. 
They are stirring, they are waking, 
Through the gray moss they are breaking, 
Through the withered grasses sere, 
Through the dead leaves of last year. 
Here are wind-flowers frail and tender, 
Starry bloodroot open wide, 
Trillium in snowy splendor, 
Blue hepaticas beside. 
At the joyous Easter weather 
They have risen, all together, 
In their beauty and their bloom 
From the silent winter tomb. 
Yes, it is a tale of wonder, 
Old and yet a sweet surprise, 
Every year repeated under 
April sunshine and blue skies. 
This is Nature’s Easter story, 
Told in her cathedrals hoary, 
When the Easter morning smiles 
Down the long, gray forest aisles. 
HELEN T. ELIorT. 


—_———_+o~r— 


Easter Jingles. 
s. 
I’ve bunted all around about 
Among the garden rows; 
I’ve looked in every corner, 
But what do you suppose? 
Though I’ve asked everybody, 
Not anybody knows 
In what part of the garden 
The Easter egg plant grows. 


Tl. 
Little hen, speckled hen, 
Eastertide has come again; 
Do me a favor now, I beg, 
Lay me a pretty Easter egg. 
101. 
The little white rabbits, so they 


say, 

Lay bright-colored eggs on Easter 
day; 

Green and purple and red and 
blue, 

I’ve seen the eggs, so I know ’tis 
true! 

HARRIOT B. STERLING. 


* 
> 


Jed’s Easter. 


It never once occurred to the 
thoughtless little folks up at the 
Hall that possibly Jed might 
like to have at least one of the 
gay-colored eggs which he helped 
them prepare for Easter. Jed 
was the grandson of Aunt ’Cin- 
dy, the cook. He was a patient 
little colored boy of ten, the 
devoted caretaker of Bess, Hal 
and Ned, and he “toted” for 
them all the livelong day. 

It was Jed who had helped 
them to gather the newly-laid 
eggs, Jed who coaxed his crusty 
grandmother for the stove room 
where they were boiled, and Jed 
who had fixed everything so 
neatly on the table where the 
happy children had worked all 
the long afternoon in the shade 
of the white-petalled catalpa-tree. 
It was Jed, too, who had pierced 
the holes and blown the eggs 
from their shells, who had painted the gaudiest 
with pokeberry juice, yellow of egg and indigo 
blue, and who had coaxed the slippery decalco- 
mania to adhere to the curved shells. It was his 
little brown fingers which had so deftly twisted 
grasses into the nest which held the gem of the 
afternoon’s work—three dear little bantam eggs 
daintily tinted with pink. 

The wistful little fellow made no complaint, 
but all the way home his rebellious heart kept 
thumping, “Dey mought ’a’ gimme one! Dey 
mought ’a’ gimme one!’? And so they might; 
but happy little children oftentimes forget to 
stretch their happiness over others. 

“Hi, you Jed’diah! Fly roun’ now an’ get 
yo’se’f some eggs to han’some up fer to-morrer 
same ez white folks,’’ called Aunt ’Cindy’s rough 
but kindly voice. 

“T doan’ want no eggs,” replied Jed. 

“Fo’ de lan’s sakes! Why not? Hab ye 
clean fo’got how dey done did it up to de Hall?” 

“No, granny, I ain’ fo’got; but howsomeveh, 
| jest doan’ keer to fool wid ’em no mo’—all by 
My lone, dat is, granny.” 

“An’ I doan’ wondah,” grunted Aunt ’Cindy, 
as she watched the patient little fellow feeding 
his chickens, “*Tain’ no fun ter nobody ter 
frolic by hisse’f, an’ dey mought ’a’ gib him some, 
after him a-totin’ fer em all de day !”” 

And Aunt ’Cindy gave Bellzebub, the old mule, 





aN 
a jerk of the rope as she guided Ly 


ithe plow through the sandy W/ 
| soil. It was her custom to 


| plow “a furrer or two” every 


evening after she had finished “reddin’ up’’ at 
the Hall. Bellzebub generally knew by the way 
his mistress twitched the rope whether her day 
had been a happy one. And it seemed this 
evening as though there had been much to bear. 

“Go ‘long dar, you no-’count mule. Can’t you 


on yo’ hahness, an’ it’s clean gone busted!” 
Stooping her gray, turbaned head down close 


to the cause of the trouble, she started forward | 


with, “Fo’ de goodness lan’s! 




















to de Hall,” she cried, 

jumping up briskly; ‘“‘an’ 

if dey doan’ tink you’se had de more 

gloriouser .Easter I’se done busted.”’ 

In an hour or two the Hall children 

came rushing down to see the Easter 

| baby, as they called it, and wished, of course, to 


carry it right back to their home. 


| just splendid care of it,’ they urged. 


“No, you doan’,” said Jed, stoutly. 


all day while I’se hyeah to mind it. 


| gwine ter let it leave its native land.” 
So Bess and Harold and Ned came daily to 
Wall! fo’ once, | see it, and fed it on cream from the dented 





EASTER SHOPPING. 


you cantankerous Bellzebub, you done stop at de | 
right place. You, Jed’diah, you!” 

“Comin’, granny.” 

“Yo’se gwine hab a shu-nuff Easter dis hyeah 
time. Look hyeah, honey!” And she tenderly 
laid two Yellow eggs, about the size of hickory- 
nuts, into Jed’s trembling hands. 

“Fo’ de lan’s sake, granny! Tarepin eggs fo’ 
shuah! Does you b’lieve we kin raise ’em?’”’ 

‘Doan’ know till it’s tried, yo’ precious lil 
lamb, you! But I knows if dey do hatch, dey’se 
gwine beat all de hinkity-pinkity eggs goin’.”’ 

So Jed carried his curious treasures to the 
cabin, wrapped them carefully in soft wool, and 
put them in a box back of the kitchen stove. 
The next morning, and for several mornings 
after, he peered anxiously at his treasures; but 
they looked just the same—two small, cream- | 
colored eggs cuddled in their adopted nest. 

Not long after, Aunt ’Cindy was awakened at 
dawn by a violent tugging at her wrinkled hand. | 
“Jest look hyeah, granny!” And there, nestling 
in Jed’s palm, was a little wriggler about the 
size of a smal] mouse. 

“Klar out, Jeddy. I ain’ got nuffin’ fo’ you!” | 
said the old woman, sleepily. | 

“But look, granny, a shu-nuff tarepin !” 

“You doan’ tell me!”’ and she tenderly patted | 
the dark, wiggly stranger. “I’se gwine tell Miss 
Bess an’ her brudders de very minit I done get 





| teeth. 


silver teaspoon on which they had allcut their 
By way of dessert, Jed fed it on lettuce 
leaves. 

“Let’s call it ‘Orphant Annie, suggested 
Bess, who almost knew by heart the volume of 
Mr. Riley’s poems which had been given her at 
Christmas. 

So they played with “Orphant Annie” the long 
summer through. And she grew and waxed 
strong, and behaved in every way as a model 
orphan should. 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER 


os” 


JORDAN. 
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HARRY had not lived in the country very 
long, but he was very much interested in every- 
thing that belonged to his new surroundings. 


| “What kind of a cow is your papa’s?” a visitor 


asked him one day. “Oh,” said Harry, “‘it is 
part Jersey and part fresh.” 


Vicror and Harry were sliding down-hill | Tennyson. 14. Una, “The Faery Queen,’ Spenser. 
together when the sled tipped over and both the | 


boys fell off. Victor went to mamma crying, 
but Harry was not hurt. 
Harry,’’ asked mamma, “that Victor was hurt 
so much worse than you were?” 
know,” answered Harry, “unless it’s because 
I’ve been vaccinated.”’ 


“We'll take 


“I done 
walk straight an’ Jet yo’ ole missus smoke her | hatched dat air tarepin, and I’se gwine ter raise 
co’ncob in peace? Thah, now! you done stepped lit. You-uns kin come play wid it ebery day an’ 
Sut I ain’ 





| Victor Hugo. 


| Mariner,” Coleridge. 


“How did it happen, | 


“I don’t | thorne. 
| Tales,” Coo r. 





HIDDEN CITIES. 


Is that Hindu blind? He seems so very old. 

Yes, he was fed in burgher style, I’m told. 

He let it drop, a risk, indeed, it was. 

When I see a mob, I leave. Why? Oh—because. 
Please pronounce “palanquin,” “cygnet” and 


“aye. 

That needs blue cobalt. I more paint must buy. 

If I drink bitter ale, 1 ghosts will surely see. 

At last pa ultimately decided to agree. 

When the pain is constant, I no pleasure know. 

See that nomad riding. How swiftly he can go. 

A new rubber lining for your 
ulster get. 

Sailon! Sail on! do not think of 
stopping yet. 

See, upon that trellis bonny roses 
grow! 

Yes, that will be chic, a gown 
fashioned so. 

La, then, sir, you saw the point, 
sure, if not before. 

Oh, this is a cram—entomology’s 
a bore. 

You will come, I hope, or I alone 
must be. 

Great Scott! Awake again! 
there no rest for me? 

That is great rent on a very little 
land. 

She led her suitor on to offer her 
his hand. 

Find grounds for the picnic level 
amd dry. 

I was hitherto led to believe that 
all my eye. 

You will surely win on a wager 
like that. 

I think it picturesque because it 
isn’t very flat. 


Is 


2. 
VOWEL CHANGES. 
Each stanza gives the vowel 
changes of one word. 

It was the —— of eventide, 

The —— moon’s radiance soft- 

a 

The nightingales together vied 

To —— with music all the dell. 





To his — with all his — 
Each sang, while by the castle 
Where lovers wont to —, that 
night 
A minstrel warbled many a 
note. 
He sang beneath the evening 
skies 


And touched his —, still lin- 
gering —, 
“Oh, the —— of your bright 





eyes 
Cheer my dark —— and cruel 
fate. 


“Would I were on my ——!” he 
sighed ; 

The cruel fair one just replied, 
“Your voice is rougher than a 


You are a —— to —— me, sir.” 
3. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Over your head my branches 
brave 
In the breeze and the sunshine 
wave, 


Far around you on every side 
Mile after mile I stretch so wide; 
Search for me, and do not stop 
Till you find me in the carpenter’s 
shop. 
II. 


To go around me, oft has tried 

The skill of seamen sailing wide, 

And many a mariner was lost, 

And many a good ship has been 
tossed 

Upon a wild and rocky shore, 

A dreary wreck forevermore, 

A victim of the cruel sea, 

Because she tried to go ’round 
me. 

And yet to put me around you 

Is quite a simple thing to do. rs 

You can perform it with great ease, 

And cause no wreck upon the seas. 


iil. 


I bring the ship to port, though the stormy winds 
may blow, 
And tempests breathe around me with a wild 
and angry roar; 
But do not breathe so hard on me, and you will 
see me grow 
In the green and pleasant forest, or beside your 
very door; 
A welcome shade when summer suns somewhat 
too brightly smile, 
And a as the arch of some old cathedral 
aisle. 





Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 


1. 1. Marsyas, Grecian Mythology. 2. Atalanta, 
Grecian Mythology. 3. Ginevra, ‘Ginevra,” Sam- 
uel Rogers. 4. Jean Valjean, ‘Les Miserables,” 
5. Don Quixote, “Don Quixote,” 
Cervantes. 6. Sancho Panza, “Don Quixote,” 
Cervantes. 7. Undine, “Undine,” Fouqué. 8. 
Aslauga, “Aslauga’s Knight,” Fouqué. 9. Kil- 
meny, “The Queen’s Wake,” James Hogg. 10. 
Ancient Mariner, “The Rime of the Ancient 
11. Madeline, “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” Keats. 12. Friar Tuck, “Ivanhoe,” 
Walter Scott. 13. Galahad, “The Holy Grail,” 


15. Perdita, ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” Shakespeare. 16. 
Tam O’Shanter, “Tam O’Shanter,” Burns. 17. 
Tito Melema, “Romola,” George Eliot. 18. Godiva, 
“Godiva,” Tennyson. 19. Elisabeth, “High Tide 
on Coast of Lincolnshire,” Jean Ingelow. 20. 
Hepzibah, “House of the Seven Gables.” Haw- 
21. Leatherstocking, ‘‘Leatherstocking 
22. Kwasind, “Hiawatha,” Long- 
fellow. 23. Nausicai, “Odyssey,” Homer. 24. 
Evangeline, “Evangeline,” Longfellow. 
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For the Children. 


The author of “An American Cruiser in the | 
East” says that all Japan is a paradise for the 
aged and for children. Gray hairs are always 
respectable, and children with shaven heads, 
bright black eyes, rosy, brown cheeks, play and 
frolic where they will, in highways or quiet places. 
They are never interfered with or molested. 
There are no bad words or ill tempers; all is 
hearty fun and frolic. Even the poor coolie, with 
his heavy burden, will go a long distance round 
rather than disturb a child’s play. 


Little companies of juvenile acrobats travel 
about and give exhibitions of their skill wherever 
they meet other children. They are clad in dark 
blue tights, with great red turbans, and they 
tumble and roll, and perform very clever feats to 
the sound of a gourd-like drum. At the climax of | 
each feat they call out, “Hic! See!” extending 
their tiny arms in grateful acknowledgment o 
applause. ‘ 

The wandering candy-manufacturer is a genius, | 
an artist in sweets, and always succeeds in 
gathering a large number of sinall coins. He 
moves from street to street with his little stand, 
upon which is displayed his stock of birds, fishes, 
flowers, sticks and drops. 

One end of his stand is fitted with a tiny charcoal | 
furnace, above which a large basin of molten | 
sugar is kept ready for use. rom this he forms 
into shapes and _ colors such articles as may be 
desired. Some beautiful forms are fashioned, 
and it is a pleasure to watch the clever fingers in 
their manipulation. The wide-eyed youngsters 
gaze in astonishment as the work progresses. 

The juggler, also, is the friend of children in 
this beautiful land. A poorly-clad man will step 
in among & crowd of eo children at their play. 
when, to everybody’s delighted amusement, he 
will open an umbrella and begin to twirl it on his 
wrist. Suddenly a great ball is seen travelling 
over its surface, in the opposite direction. He 
places a small roll of paper in his mouth, and 
proceeds to draw therefrom marvellous yards of 
gay-colored ribbon. 

hen he may take a sword from his girdle, give 
a history of the bloody weapon, and with great 
flourishes proceed to swallow its blade. He will 
plant a couple of seeds in the ground, cover the | 
spot, mumble some words, make some mimic | 
passes over it, and then remove the covering, 
revealing a beautiful plant in flower. 

Or he will place a child in a basket, thrust a | 
great two-handed sword through and through it, 
up and down, right and left, while screams are 
heard from the child, dying away finally into | 
groans. Then all becomes quiet, and the | 
basket is uncovered, and is, of course, found to | 
be empty. : | 

Thus he gives trick after trick, in rapid succes- 


sion, until his stock is exhausted. 





ee 


Honest Pair. 


“?Taint everybody that’s got such right feelings | 
as Sally Potter and her ma; I will say that for 
the Potters, even if our families aren’t going to 
be connected, after all.” Mrs. Roberts was 
speaking to her next-door neighbor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sprawle. 


“They’re honest as the day, I know that,” said 
Miss Sprawle, ‘‘and I only ee your Ned will 
find another girl as good as Sal rs 

“There’s not a mite of hard feeling betwixt 
Ned and Sally,’ answered Mrs. Roberts; “‘they’re 
good friends still, only they see they made a 
mistake getting engaged. hey were too youn 
to know their own minds, and Mrs. Potter and 
both take blame that we didn’t counsel them to 
wait. But that isn’t what I was going to tell you. 
You recall that sprigged-muslin dress pattern 
we Ned gave Sally when the engagement came 
out?” 

Miss Sprawle nodded assent. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Roberts, “it being so 
hot last summer, Sally had it made up and wore 
it, as you probably know, but not enough-so but 
what ’twould have given excellent wear this year 
if they’d been married. Well, as soon as Sally 
and Ned decided to break off, Mrs. Potter came 
over, and nothing would do but I should tell her 
just what the material cost! 

“T hated to, but she would have it, and at last I 
told her Ned paid six dollars for it; and to-da 
Sally brought over the money in an envelope, an 
there was not only the six dollars, but thirty-six 
eents interest for the year! 

“T told Sally that there weren’t many folks that 
would have thought of paying six per cent. 
interest in sucb a case, but she was real surprised 
and said ’twas only what was right. Now wha 
do you think of that?” 

“Ned never’ll find another such, I’m afraid!” 
ony Miss Sprawle, and Mrs. Roberts agreed with 

er. 


—<+- > —___— 


Unexpected Summons. 


In one of the old stories of English folk-lore, we 
are told that, in the caverns of Alderley Edge, a 
ridge of high land, are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine horsemen, ready to start into action should 
the right bugle blow. The author of “Cannon 
and Camera” had, in Cuba, his experience of a 
like assembling. With a party he was on his 
way, through mud and rain, to a spot where he 
expected to get a fine view of Santiago. 

We came to a river, already much swollen from 
the shower, its stream rushing down in torrents 
from the hilltop. Through this we were obliged 
to wade up to our armpits, holding our cameras 
and plates above our heads. 

When we reached the dilapidated old fort, we 
fellin with the outpost of the Cubans in front of 
San Juan. We were told that, two or three days 
previous to our arrival, the Spaniards had evacu- 
ated this fort very unceremoniously. This was 
the day after the battle with the Rough Riders, 
in which, being routed, they fell back on their 
main forces, about two miles in the rear. 

In this old fort was a bell-tower, containing a 
finely carved bell. Something prompted me to go 
up into the tower and examine the bell. Once 
there, an impulse seized me to ring the bell, and I 
did it, with alarming effect; for out of ‘hiding 
came every Cuban soldier for miles and miles, a 
wildly ges oo se 

I realized immediately that this was the signal 
for assembling in mass, should the enemy be seen 
to advance. shall never forget that sight so 
long as I live. Of course I was admonished for 
doing it, but when I assured everybody that 
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: “JUST DELICIOUS.” 


JOWNEYS 


Chocolate Bonbons. 


**NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


The most famous because the most delightful of confections. Cele- 

brated for their delicious quality, perfect purity and dainty flavors. 

Made in both dark and light colors to suit all preferences. . . . . 
A trial package for ten cents in stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt of 
price: t-lb. box, 6oc.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 
5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in the United States. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY.CO., NO. 70 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


New York Retail Store: 1123 Broadway (25th St.). Boston Retail Store: 416 Washington St. 
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keeps the skin in perfect health, the true basis of 
every charm of face and feature. Man or woman | 
need not go with sickly, sallow or wrinkled faces 
c nor bear the mortification of oily skin, pimples or 
er dust-capped pores. This little marvel of soft rubber 


Works Wonders by the Flat-Ended Teeth, 


which in texture and shape are perfectly adapted 
to their work of freeing the pores and clearing the 
way for the glow of health which nature sends 
to a healthy skin. 


It Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 


* in nature’s own way. Thousands have found fresh, 1, 
fair faces by this means, which is natural and most 
effective. It is not alone a remedy for poor com- 
plexions but a demand of the carefully made toilet. 

Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50 cents. 
Balley’s Complexion Soap, 10 cents. 

At dealers’ or on receipt of price. Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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my intentions were innocent, forgiveness was 
accorded me. 


SE D oO MO &£ WITH YOUR ORDER. Send to us, 

N N N a Youth’s Companion, 
. and we will send you 0 HIGH 

GRADE DROP CABINET BURDICK SEWING MACHINE by — L. VU. D. subject wo exami. 

nation, You can examine itat your nearest freight depot and if 

found perfectly satisfa: exactl, 

ual to machines others sel ig! le 

GREATEST BARGAIN YOU EVER HEARD OF, pay your 

fre’ agent Our S ecial Offer Price 

9 fre: ght charges, ne hine weighs $15.50 

owes sand the freight will average 75 cents for each 500 miles. 

cl IT THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL in your own home, and 

we will return ose $15.50 any day you are not satisfied. We sell dif- 

ferent makes and grades of Sewing Machines at $8.50, $10.00, $11.00, 

tat 315.50 fr Ole DROP 3 ESE OAnINt Machine Catalogue, 

a ° r this I 

is the greatest value ever offenaty GARIEE BURDIOE 


EWARE OF IMITATIONS 2% 2*¥00r= concer: 


vertisments, offering unknown machines under various names, with 

various inducements. Write some friend in Chicago and learn who are 

RELIABLE AND WHO ARE NOT. 

THE BURDICK iiiey'ciio'eost or rian ui 
Gabe SAUKISE mabe, with Tih 

eee D ITH E 

DEFECTS OF NONE. MADE BY THE BEST MAKER IN "AM 
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ERICA, 

FROM THE BEST MATERIAL 
MONEY SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK 
PIANO POLISHED, one illustration shows machine closed, (heat drop- 

ping from sight) to be used as a center table, stand or desk, the other 

open with full length table and head in place for sewing, 4 faney 
drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and 
decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 cas- 

“ ters, ball bearing adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. 

Finest large High Arm head, peatitve four motion feed, self threading vibrat- 
ing shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent tension 
liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable sser foot, improved shuttle 
carrier, patent — bar, patent dress guard, head is handsomely decorated 


an a Y NICKEL TR ° 

CUARANTEED ithe lightest running, ayy nearest noiseless machine 

made. Every known attachment is furnished and our Free Instruction Book tells 

just howanyone can run it and doeither plain or any kind of fancy work. 
YE * BINDING GU. 


A 20- . - sent with every machine. 

0 see arn this hi compare it 
IT COSTS you NOTHING with those your storekeeper sells at $40.00 
and then if convi you aresaving $25.00 ‘o $40.00, pay 
YOUR $15.50 If at any time within three months you say you are 


oe a Set ane 








This shows the machine closed 
















os to $6 4 
Zoar tri gernt the, $2.60, we Zo antRE 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 30, 1899. 


will not netit. ey banish pain 

§ and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any _— store. Ten 

| samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

| to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
| CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


The Olympia a 
‘st. Music Box Bo 
SP sees 


| is the latest and most ap- 
| proved of all the Mus 

Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. Gat ip oa 


The Piano cannot a 
produce the richness ad 
attained by the Olympia 
unless played by six or 
| eight hands, and_ then 
the players must be ex- 
perts. It is superior to 
every other make in 
tone and simplicity of 
construction. The dur- 
| ability you’ll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
| makes would have been worn out and useless. [Disks 
are easily chan; peer re practically indestructibie. 

Charmin ome Entertainments may be ar 
ranged without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor- 
dancing, singing, instrumental renderings — hymns 
and church music, too. 4 

Th Illustration shows Style IV., polished 
mahogany or oak case, 22x20x10 inches hig 4 $45 
Price, including One Tune-Disk, 

E.xctra Tunes, 60 cents Each. Sent on Receipt of Price. 

H On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for 
Sent on Trial six extra tune-disks), we will send 
the Olympia on ten Gore" trial. You can return it and 
get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 


Send for handsome illustrated catalogue of Music Boxes 
at all prices, and list of tunes. Over 500 tunes are ready, 
and the latest music is constantly being added. Insist on 
an OLYMPIA, There is no “just as good.” 

A liberal education in words and their uses. The 
Olympia edition of NEW WEBSTER DIC- 
TIO ARY and VEST POCKET LIBRARY. 
Contains 45,800 words, their meanings, synonyms, 

lurals, pronunciation. It is the essence of word 

nowledge; five books compressed into one; shows 
you how to find the word you want, how to use it, how 
to spell it, how_to speak it. Contains also Gazetteer, 
Parliamentary Manual and Literary Guide. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents by 
F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-s 
1] benetit. Th 
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BICYCLES | 


FOUR SIZES, | 


Are a whole family of good wheels. 
Fit every member — oid and young. 


PRICES, $20 TO $35. 


A FULL SIZE FOR $25. Catalogue Free. | 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG. CO., Shelby, O. 


R.P. GORMULLY, Pres. T. B. JEFFERY, V. Pres 
A.W. GUMP, Treas. 

















The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CauiFroRNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually. 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants. by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie SyRuP 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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Competition for Labor. 


The owners of factories in JApan have a hard 
time of it, judging by an article in the Christian 
Register. Industrial progress has been so rapid, 
especially since the war between Japan and 
China, that a rather peculiar condition of things 


prevails. The emigration to the cities has not 
kept pace with the demand for labor, and conse- 
quently the factories, which have such a press of 
work that in the case of the cotton and spinning 
industries they are run day and night, cannot find 
enough laborers. 


In this state of affairs the factories vie with 
each other to obtain men and girls. They send 
out agents to distant places to muster a crowd of 
working-girls and bring them to the towns. 
Dormitories are built for those who come from a 
distance. But the number of girls and men thus 
obtained is not sufficient. e inhabitants of 
the cities must be bribed to work in the factories. 
Different attractions are offered. Some owners 
provide tenement houses which they let to the 
workers at a nominal rent, others sell them cheap 
rice. 

Competition goes further still. Not only do the 

factories bid for outside help, but they | to lure 
away the workers from rival factories. This has 
led to so much bynes = | that often the police 
are called upon to interfere. As a consequence, 
a union among the thread factories has been 
formed, and an agreement made that no factory 
shall fay ged man or woman from any other 
factory in the union until he or she has for a 
certain stated period left the other factory. If an 
employer does thus engage one from another 
factory, he is fined. 
Yet the — of laborers goes on. It has 
become a necessi ¥, for each factory to send an 
inspector to other factories from time to time, to 
spy out the stolen ones. The thief, however, is 
often too wary to let his booty be discovered. It 
is said that some factories have skilfully contrived 
hiding-places where the fugitives can conceal 
themselves the instant an inspector enters the 
factory. One of the factories is said to have gone 
so far as to feed the men who have left other 
employers until the stated time has elapsed. 


—Eoe 0 


Survival of the Witchcraft 


Delusion. 


It is more than two centuries since people were 
hanged at Salem for being witches, and so far as 
we know the witchcraft delusion is extinct in the 
United States, but it seems to survive, at least in 
a mild form, in England. In the suburb of Heavi- 
tree, near Exeter, a quarrel recently arose 
between two neighbors, women, which before 
long came to the knowledge of the people of the 
neighborhood. One of the women uttered this 
accusation against the other: 


“You wretch; you always keep a black pig and 
a white pig, so that you can witch us! You ought 
to be seragged!”’ 

gas. 4 means hanging, and the woman 
who made the accusation was evidently convinced 
that the other had committed a grave offence. 
Inquiry was made into the case of the woman so 
accused, and it was found that she had lived in 
her cottage at Heavitree some twenty years; and 
throughout that — her neighbors averred, 
she had always kept two pigs,—of course not 
always the same ay oa of which was always 
white and the other black. 

No butcher in the neighborhood will ever buy 
her pigs, as, if he were known to do so, he would 
certainly lose his custom. She therefore has to 
sell them at a distance. It is assumed that the 
woman herself believes in the notion, since if she 
did not she would hardly take the trouble to keep 
always a white pig and a black pig. 


~ 
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No Reason. 


The Michigan Tradesman suggests, in the 
course of an anecdote, the reason why a certain 
old-fashioned tradesman came to fail. When 
one of his creditors reached the place, after 
this catastrophe, he found the merchant working 
hard to figure it all out. 

“Land! but I don’t see why I should fail!” he 
kept on saying. “Mebbe, though, I didn’t collect 
sharp enough.” 

“You have a heap of 
the other, —— about 
“Yes, more or less.” 

“When did you take the last inventory?” 

ayvemeery? Take everything down?” 

“Yes? 


oods round here,” said 
im. 


“And make out a list?” 
“Ves.” 
pe oot off the shelves and mop the floor?” 
“That's it.’ 
“And clean the windows, and paint the front of 
the store?” 
“Yes,” 


“I never went into that. 


I was going to, one 
day about fifteen years Ag 


but they had a 


Wrestling-match in town, and I forgot the inven- 
tory. ere on me! but I can’t understand why 
I should fail!” 
a eS 
Of No Use. 

{t seems to be necessary to use some discrimi- 
hation in making New Year’s -presents. Two 
acquaintances met on the street on New Year's 
morning, 

“Hello, Ruggles! How is the family?” 

\ll well. y, the way, my wife made me a 
— “nt of an elegant smoking jacket this morn- 


. Lou are fortunate.” 
‘es. My eldest 
mowited smoking-set. 
ie Phat comes in very appropriately.” 
Oh, yes. And my son gave me this silver 
nat ‘h-box.” ; 
“I's a beauty—one of the handsomest I ever 
Saw. You are not looking well this morning. 
Ab hing the matter?” 
-othing—execept that about two hours before 
“ot the presents I had registered a solemn vow 
hot to smoke any more for a year!” 


———_~ee ~=—- 


- “WELL, well,” said the absent-minded profes- 
‘or in the bath-iub, “now I’ve torgotten what I 
#0l in here for!”"—Fliegende Blitter. 


daughter gave me a silver- | 
i! 
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“The Shirt 

is hound with it— 
Oh, then 

it’s a good skirt | ”’ 
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Patent Pending. 


Beauty=-Wear. 
Combination of finest 
S. H. & M. Bias Vel- 
veteen with handsom- 
est, thickest brush edge. 
No other binding has 
half its dressy richness 
and positive durability. 

Fit. 

The ingenious method 
of joining the Brush 
Edge and Bias Vel- 
veteen gives a ‘Natural 
Curve” to the Binding, 
which fits the skirt so 
smoothly as to look like 
part of the fabric. 


Good 
Ready-Made Skirts 
bear a woven silken 
label reading: “ This 
skirt is bound with S. 
H. & M. Bias Brush” 
Edge Binding.” Poor 
skirts are bound with 
poor binding, so the 


binding won’t outlast 


the skirt. 





Be sure that “‘S. H. & M.”” is stamped 
on back. 26 shades. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, drop a postal for sample 
and mention his name to 
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$ S. H. & M. CO., Box 6, Station A, NEW YORK. 
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Patent Keclining 


Go-Gart. 


In one position 
a light, jaunty § 

Go-Cart; in the 
other a beautiful 
Baby Carriage. 
Position for Sitting. 


4 . 
Two Vehicles in One 
AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 

Quickly adjusted to any position child wants to 
assume. Adapted 
all ages from 
young babe to 5 or 
6 years old. Most 
pular child’s ve- 

icle made. 


Light, Strong, 
fc Durable. 
Q Illus. Catalogue Free. 
5 
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Adjusted for 
Reclining. 
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RATTAN MFG. CO., 
552 State Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits 


*D. 


HE costumes and skirts 


which we make are 
exclusive in style and 
distinctly different from 


the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our 
styles you do not run the 
risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
goods to order at mod- 
erate prices. ‘ 
Our new Spring cata- 

logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our garments comprise only the very 
latest novelties. We will mail our catalogue free, to- 
= with a choice line of samples to select from, to the 
ady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Our 
catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Ii, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 

leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish, 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk. : 
$9.75 buys this dainty ¢ 


desk direct from ¢ 
the factory, FREIGHT PRE- 
PAID, sent “‘ On Approval” 
to be returned AT Our Ex- 
PENSE if not positively the ¢ 
best ladies’ desk ever sold at ¢ 
so lowa price. A dainty birth- ¢ 
day or wedding gift. ( 
FRONT is figured mahog- 
any, teetlly inlaid with pearl 
and white holly. Has French 
legs both back and front,two 
locks Small drawer inside, 
places for paper, pen, ink, 
ete. Bottom of large drawer is of pretty bird’s- 
eye maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not 
Fated) including the crest. This desk is polished 
ea plano, and from a dealer will cost #15 to 
Ask for Catalogue. 
H to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north of 
South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory. ~~ 
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The diploma of merit has 
awarded the 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 

The jolt and jar and heat and cold 
of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 

Nearly eight million Elgins in a third of a 
century (more than any other factory in the 
world has produced in the same period) is the 
record of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 

High grade, but not high price. 

An Elgin W aich always has the word “Elgin” 

engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 

At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
case desired. 
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Don’t 
Sell 
Your 

. Old 
Bicycle 


just because it looks shabby. 
You can, for a few cents, 
make it appear like this year’s 
wheel with one or two coats of 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


Morblevcies’) in any of the popular 


colors, and do the work your- 
self. This Enamel is made 
especially to withstand extreme 
exposure and constant vibration. 
Neal’s Enamels re @lso made for 


use upon wood 

work of rooms, furniture, earthen and 

metal ware, radiators, bath-tubs, etc. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, tells how 
and what kinds to use for furni- 
ture, wood- work, bath- 


tubs, radia- . 
tors, ete. Sent Free 






Address Detroit, 
Dept. B, Mich. 
2 cents in stamps secures our entertaining 

ame, Authors), 


Housekeeping (played like 
with suggestions for articles that may be enam- 
eled to advantage. 











There’s 

y we TRADE 
ne ALDIN 

Stand- SPA f 

ard of 





Quality 
in Athletic 

Goods — “Spalding.”’ 
Accept no substitute. 


Handsome Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 
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Hawes Hats have two forms of 


superiority — 
STYLE — PRICE. 
Style means fit and finish —it is the best. 
Price is $3.00 —the lowest. 

Remit $3.00. Give us your height, waist 
measure and size of hat worn. State color, 
and whether stiff or soft hat is wanted, and 
we will suit you—by mail. 


HAWES HAT COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, Corner 13th or 30th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 











a yard 
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More Fieutinc Near Mania. — The 
troop-ship Grant, conveying General Lawton 
and about 1,800 regular soldiers, reached Manila 
March 10th. Strengthened by these reénforce- 
ments, General Otis soon after sent out a flying 
eolumn, commanded by Brigadier-General Lloyd 
Wheaton, to force the Filipinos 
back from the environs of 
Manila. Several engagements 
were fought, and the American 
column, supported by two or 
three small gunboats, cleared 
the Filipinos from the jungle, 
and advanced beyond Pasig, 
forming a line which broke the 
Filipino foree in two, one part 
being hemmed in about Caloocan, while the 
other retreated south. | 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS have been sent 
by the United States to Cuba to be distributed 
among the Cuban troops, on condition of their 





GENERAL WHEATON. 





disbandment. ‘The money is intended to assist 
the men to their homes and to give them the | 
means of resuming their usual employments. | 
To avoid imposture, the distribution is to be! 
limited to those who joined the insurgent forces | 
before the surrender of Santiago. General 
Gomez, commander-in-chief of the Cuban army, 
gave his approval to the plans, and agreed to 
assist in the distribution and disbandment; but 
the so-called Military Assembly ‘at Havana, 
which is composed of Cuban officers, was disap- | 
pointed because no better terms were given, and ra” 
disapproved of the settlement, and voted to} 
remove General Gomez from his command. 

AMERICAN LossEs.—According to the adju- | 
tant-general’s report, the total number of deaths | 
of American soldiers during the ten months 
begimming with May 1, 1898, was 5,731. Of 
these, the number killed in action was 329; 125 
died of wounds, and the remainder of disease. 
The total is a little more than two per cent. of 
the whole number enrolled. 

SPAIN AND THE TREATY.—The change of 
ministries in Spain was followed by a dissolution 
of the Cortes, and a new one will be chosen next 
month. The ratification of the treaty does not 
depend on the attitude of the Cortes, but rests 
with the queen regent; and the cabinet council 
has advised her to ratify it at once. 

Two INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTIES of 
some magnitude are on their way to peaceable 
adjustment, One is the Fashoda incident between 
France and England, which is semi-officially 
announced to be nearly settled by a friendly 
arrangement of the frontier and commercial 
concessions to France on the Nile. The other is 
the matter of the Niu-chwang railway loan in 
China. In this case Russia protested to China 
against certain concessions made to British 
interests, and declared them a ‘breach of faith; 
bat direct negotiations between the British and 
Russian governments smoothed away the diffi- 
culty, and Russia withdrew her protest. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE.—The date for 
the tsar’s peace conference has been fixed for 
May 18th, and the place, as has been before 
announced, is The Hague, the capital of the 
Netherlands. uy 

THE SAMOAN QUESTION.—It is announeed 
that Germany, England and the United States 
have reached an understanding about affairs in 
Samoa. The question of the kingship is to 
remain in abeyance for the present; and Doctor 
Relf, whom Germany has nominated to suceeed 
Doctor Raffel as president of the municipal 
council at Apia, is to be reeognized by the British 
and Ameriean authorities. These arrangements 
are provisional, and are expected to lead to a 
permanent adjustment later. 

THE CANADIAN PLEBIscITe.—The Cana- 
dian premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has declined 
to aecept last year’s plebiscite on prohibition as 
a mandate for the introduction of a prohibition 
bill in Parliament. He grounds his refusal on 
the small margin in favor of prohibition in the 
vote cast, and on the fact that the voters so 
voting constituted but a little more than one-fifth 
of the total electorate. 


UNYIELDING “DEADLOCKs.”—The “dead- 
locks” in the legislatures of Utah and Delaware 
over the election of United States Senators 
proved to be unyielding, and both legislatures 
adjourned. without reaching a choice. In the 
case of Mr. Corbett of Oregon, the Senate estab- 
lished the prineiple that a vacancy occasioned by 
the refusal of a legislature to elect a senator is 
not @ vacancy which can be filled by appointment 
by a governor. Accordingly, the seats held by 
Mr. Cannon and Mr. Gray in the last Senate 
will remain vacant for atime. The Utah Legis- 
lature had a Democratic majority, and the 
Delaware Legislature a Republican, so that, in 
their effeet on the political complexion of the 
Senate, one failure offsets the other. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


))NERGETIC and Girls Wanted to sell my perfumes. 

Write for particulars. W. H. Camp, Canaan, Conn. 

THE LUCKY PUZZLE. 2eatsnat 

get Le small 

horseshoe off. The poouss, to puts fe on a Sample 
prepaid, 10c. Baird N ov. Mfg. 6 Sth 
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AnTEES. We vhighest a eee. 
onderful Opportunity. 
ABSOLUTELY G GUARANTEED, yen — 3 


ky Get reliable Heagency. OUR our 


Wri Ly 4 er caegand ed enter ie "98 Wheels below 
pply Co., 73 Wells St. *A-85,Chicago 


Get our Book- 





DUNLOP 





let of any 
DETACHABLE dealer or of us. 
TIRES © THE 
AMERICAN 
will not get DUNLOP 
loose in TIRE CO., 
the rims. "a'vudtthens™ Chicago, Hi. 





all pte nn ‘free, over 100,000 in 
use. ye ny seat ae free 


"BUYERS 


CASH 
164 West VanBuren St., B-177, #.~ 
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A 
Deaat 30th- edition of the Newyj 
Guide to Rose Culture, the! 


| Catalog of Amer- 
a, will be sent free on request. 
ims peace superbly illus’d. De- 

75 entirely new roses and 

‘all old favorites. Le success} 

§= D, 4&0. Reses 

ee all other 

Free sample of our Pasneeel ; 

ped 2 ee with Flowers, on request. 

READY COOKED FOOD. 

A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


& Conard Co. West Grove, Pa,: 














Two young ladies in a certain city are employed 
down town and rent a small flat where they do 
light housekeeping. Frequently they are invited 
out evenings, and the subject of the evening meal 
is a puzzler. 

Of late they have solved the problem by keeping 
some niece rich milk or cream in the ice-box and a 


| package of dry, crisp Grape-Nuts near-by. 


In thirty seconds the meal is ready, and it isa 


| most fascinating meal, too, for the creamy taste 


blends with the peculiar delicate sweet of the 
grape-sugar in the Grape-Nuts, producing a 
never-to-be-forgotten flavor. The sustaining 
power of the food is sufficient to keep one well 
nourished, even when a small amount is used. 


GAME OF 


Poems 


Fifty-two famous poetical selec- 
tions, beautifully illustrated and 
woven into an exceedingly inter- 
esting game. Can be used for 
progressive play. Sold by deal- 
ers, or sample mailed for 35c, 

This is only one of our many 
interesting 25c. and 35c. games 








“Paithful to Little Bo 
they stand "Eugene | ica. —all of an educational character. 


WE SEND F to introduce our a handsome 

illustrated t “Education by 
Play,’’ list of games and a coupon good for 10c. in part pay- 
ment of asample game at your dealer’s, or remit to us full price 
of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet list. 


Dep’t B, THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati. 0. 








For eee Photographs. ©S 7 ~ 
Not Like Any Other Trimmer. 


Constructed on an entirely new pee 
which makes it impossible for the prints to 
buekle, thereby insuring a perfectly clean 
and true edge. Cuts fer years wi 
sharpening and cannot get out of order. 
For sale by dealers. /ilus. Circular Free. 

Lleyd’s Phot ie E 
ages contains guar complete. ee on hos 

loyd’s Reeord 
exposures correctly 
formulae ; and 1 hi TE, ty 
to Photography. 
sheet accompanies each one, Bf. lowest 
possible prices. Sent for ten 2c. stamps. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 
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15c., 25c. or 50c. sent to us will bring you a gen- 
erous money’s part % selegted Natural Spruce 
Gum for chewing. H. & SON, PORTLAND, ME. 














To close out our stoek we send by mai 
70 pieces, full sheet music sine, al 
A Money ba all for 20c.; or 4 lots 
back if not suited. OT 
TIME N THE OL TOWN, 
00 Songs with Music, 5 cents. 
e i? 7 yt at, J Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
1S U | > and Pants $ 
and Cap, 
'4 Delivered free 4 any Express or Post- 


office in this country. Splendid wool 
value in America to- 









PIECES_To "TO SPEAK 


New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. 


| For Decoration Day and Grand Army Entertainments. 


By mail, postage paid, ten cents. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


=> Siang Satin, 


i sorted colors in 9 square inch 
Ee blocks, for Fancy Work, Quilts, 
Sofa Cushions, etc. Each stamped 
with a neat and graceful design to 
AA7 be worked in silk. 10 cents per 
package, postpaid. 6 complete 
Rories, and a piece of popular sheet 
F music free with every package. 
: ——— H. FRANKLIN JONES, 
— Mh Dept. 13. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








—|When Baby Begins to taal 


c= against crooked ankles 
providing her with 


Golden’s Ankle Supporters. 


They are made of thin, stiff 
leather; made to fit Baby’s Aas 
perfectly. Worn inside the 

ey support the ankle firmly, 
yet comfortably. 

CIRCULAR FREE. ‘ 

Laban = wy ty ices, testi- 
moni . Send for it. Address, 9,0. turned 4 


GOLDEN, 1 Se. Norwalk, Conn. showing supporter, 


x ome a FREE| «: 


with 30 Ibs. S. S. Ch Tea. Lace 
Curtains, Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, 


fo pe = 
iG orders. Send 15c. an 
ait. £ a COMPANION, and we 
will send py a sample of S. 8S. Chop 
or any other Tea you may select. 
The Great American. Tea Co., 
31 & 38 Vesey St. (Box 239) ,New York. 


Boys & Girls 


You can earn watehes, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting musical instruments and many other 
aluable premiums by selling 18 packages of al 

Ink Pewder 2% 1c each. Every package makes 50c worth 

of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 

will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 

When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 

your neem tp we honest offer. We trust stem aoe 

Write for the outfit to-day. all orders to 

al what Tak Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 


000 Bicretes 


ust Be Closed Out. 

OST ANDAR 98 MODELS, 
M\. guaranteed, $9.75 to 
i #16. Shopworn & sec- 

W ond hand wheels, good 
as new, $3 to $10. 
Great fac’ sale. 
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We ship to anyone on 4p; 
trial 


























etiheeesce CEREAL COOKER 
& ECC POACHER 


Our Ne, 200 Steam Cereal Pomher 
and Egg Peacher consists of a large 
bottom pan 10% in. wide with f inside 
rack and cereal pan which holds five 
pints for cooking cereals, etc. It allowsthe 
steam to circulate over and imto them 
making the kernels tender, delicious and 
readily digestible. It also has a tray with 
five deep eups for puddings, custards, etc., 
and for ——s eggs, steaming oysters, 
re peached by steam in 2 
minutes, not { broken and water : 
little cup for each egg. A cook book FR: 
with each cooker. Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price a 2 
We are the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Seotch Granite and TinWare in the world. AGENTS, 
write how to get this and four of our other best selling house- 
00—F REE. All goods guaran 


satisfaction 
HOUSEHOLD 5 LD NOVELTY ‘WORKS. 15 2 Hasdoiph St.,Chieago, IN. 





"99 PRICES enable all to ride 
. 


—the — kind, 
nicycle ever 
baileporfort in 1 des material 1, work- 
rite us for prices 

and fail des pt Y 
AMES & FROST CO., CHICACO. 
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Build. 


End 
igh Grade 
Nned, full side and back curtains. 
teed equal to any $150.00 Soon, work: Body black: Gear, 
avy green ‘aoe 


$38.90 ; 

as ae ove rei pe bueaY pes 
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BUGGIES. ORDER ONE TOD 


r Brewster Side Bar. 





Seas Meee last ata lifetime. For! For Buggies areas: at ie = 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. vk "CHICAGO, iLL. 


“Wacele, 


dey 0} 
hs im Sarven’s Patent. Top, 24 ounce, Daily 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 


work is pleasant, 8 good wages, 
and leads to the hi 
teach it quick! 
graduatesin 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy 
operators are in great demand 
Write for free illus. catalogue 


VALENTINES’ School of 








Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


$5: $30 3000 BICYCLES 





Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
2d Hand—oot as any for service, $5 to $12. 
New ’99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher, We guarantee to save you money, Larces: 
ae | variety to select from. Lowest prices ever quoted 
Ny) Every ca prenne Shipped subject to examin 
ation and approval. No money in advance. A few 
food KouNts WANTED. Por | price list and partic 

dress the old reliable cycle house, 

BROWN- LEWIS O 00. ow) 298 Wabash Av., Chicago, 












NEW YORK Gone Wito 
Playing “CLOVER’’ Mouth - ‘2 cs 


=, The Latest Fad, 
with instructions ow to play 
“4 Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. Sipeivated 
4 pamphlet free on reques 
A U8S, SACHS & 6o., 
SR ranncnn Deptt D, 356 Broadway, New New York. 


“Happy Thought <6 Hangers 


are ep of Nickel-Plated 85 Tinted hod Socing 8 Steel, Steel, weigh 
but 3 ounces. No.3 ds two skirts ind epen- 


eH SSISISTSSS.\ 


Yt 





dently. No. # holds. is tw air of Trousers, pre- 
woute baggi weinklin and Preserves 
aist Hanger, 


crease. 
folds up like a Tele Lt. carry all = them in 
your pocket. Five, post-paid, for $1.00. One, 25 
cents. My booklet also Rescribes the Spartan 
Duplicate Whist Case, best of all methods. 


I. F. BROCK, 611 Comp. St., Sparta, Wis. 


No Money in Advance! 


niet GRADE BICYCLES 


$1550 9 Shipped bay 





reC. O. D.. with 
to 





$60 
$50 “Arlington” $2. 00 
0 better wheels made. 
po ong at com py $15.50, $17.50! & $19.60; all splendid 
jue. rect from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers" tar bn A Write today for special offer. [llus- 
ogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 ow. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


Enlarged Veins. ¢375 
The danger of Hemorrhage, Ul- 

eers, ete., Pain and Swelling im- 
mediately overcome by wearing 


Our “‘SEAMLESS HEEL’’ 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direet to our factory for 
price catalogue, directions for 
self - measurement, etc., and — | 
SAVE MONEY. All goods made /." 
to special measure. , 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


BURPEE 2: 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
wes 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegunt 
~ plates and illustrations from_nature. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS in _ cash prizes. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Varicose Veins 























MARCH WINDS 


Dry the hair and scalp and fill them with dust 
Too much washing is bad for both hair and scalp 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleanses the scalp and stimulates the natura! 
secretions, so the growth of the hair is encour 
aged and the scalp kept in perfect condition 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago 














150 Ibs. for high- 
est grade Bicycle 


: 8. for Boys 
or Girls’ Bicycle; 25 lbs. for 
Mackintosh or Silver Watch ; 
30 Ibs. for Bookease or Peek- 
a-Boo Camera. Express prepaid. 
Write for particulars. 
W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y) 
Springfield, Mass. ' 
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THE VoIcE oF Lonpon.—A writer in the 
Strand Magazine describes the astonishment 
he experienced when, riding over London in a 
balloon, at a height of more than half a mile, he 
heard the deafening roar of the great city beneath 
him, as it could not be heard when on the ground. 
The noise, even at that height, was so harsh and 
intense as to be painful to the ear. How perfect 
a sound-conductor the air is was shown when the 
balloon drifted far over the city to a wooded part 
of the country, where the murmur of the leaves 


moved by the wind, half a mile below, was 
distinctly heard. 
Do SonG-Birps PREpDicT Storms?—A 


writer in the Monthly Weather Review avers 
that for a considerable time in advance of a great 
storm song-birds cease their music, and that this 
may be taken as an indication of the storm’s 
approach. For 48 hours before the beginning of 
a series of severe storms in northern Illinois last 
summer not a sound was heard from the throats 
of the thousands of birds which inhabit that part 
of the country, and whose music, in fair weather, 
is one of the charms of the district. 


Proor AGAINST WaAsp-STINGS. — Mr. 
Murray, a Scottish naturalist, in a recent paper 
, on the habits of wasps, 
tells how a blackbird will 
stand at the side of a 
hanging wasp’s nest and 
deliberately tear it in 
pieces, in order to get at 
the larve, apparently un- 
disturbed by the swarm 
of angry insects, whose 
vicious stings instantly 
put to flight the human curiosity-seeker who 
ventures near to watch the demolition. 

THE GREAT HuUNTING-GROUND is the 
meaning of the name El Gran Chaco, applied to 
a region covering 400,000 square miles of land 
lying in Bolivia and Argentina, between the 
border of Brazil and the Andes Mountains. This 
singular country, which it is almost impossible to 
cross except along the waterways, is inhabited, 
says Dr. D. G. Brinton, by wandering tribes, 
who have always remained, despite the efforts of 
missionaries, in the lowest stages of culture, 
depending for subsistence on fishing and hunting, 
and flitting from place to place, without fixed 
abode. Their languages are a puzzle to linguists ; 
they shun the touch of civilization. Some years 
ago, Doctor Brinton says, a tribe which had 
been converted to Christianity and induced to 
settle down, disappeared one night and never 
returned. 





NERNS?T’S ELECTRIC LAmPp.— Much interest 
is expressed both in Germany and this country 
in the new electric incandescent lamp invented 
by Professor Nernst of Gottingen. This lamp 
dispenses with the vacuum bulb of the ordinary 
incandescent lamp, and in place of the fragile 
carbon filament Professor Nernst uses a piece of 
magnesia. The essence of his discovery is that 
when magnesium oxide is heated to a very high 
temperature a weak electric current suffices to 
make it intensely luminous. The difficulty in 
making the lamp commercially useful lies in 
heating the magnesia cheaply. At present this is 
effected by placing the magnesia at the focus of 
a reflector which concentrates the heat derived 
from a spiral of platinum raised to incan- 
descence by electricity. 

How Frozen Insects REVIvE.—Experi- 
ments in reviving frozen insects, by Mr. S. F. 
Aaron, show some surprising results. A large 
Cecropia moth, frozen in the centre of a snowball 
until it was perfectly brittle, revived in 20 seconds 
when held near a stove. Several newly hatched 
Io moths revived in a similar manner after being 
frozen stiff, and then thawed out. Similar experi- 
ments with ants, butterflies and house flies gave 
the same results. But Mr. Aaron noticed that 
recently hatehed insects resist cold better than 
older ones. 


BoHEMIA’s STRANGE MINERALS. — Not 
far from Trebitsch, in Bohemia, are found many 
glassy-looking objects, of a bottle-green color, 
and tending, when unbroken, to an egg shape, to 
which the name moldavites has been given. 
Doctor Suess of Vienna, from a recent study of 
these curious minerals, concludes that they are 
really meteorites, and should be added to the list 
of foreign bodies that have found their way to 
the earth’s surface by falling from space. 


Tick Lips AND Turn Lips.—The old 


popular notion that thin and delicately formed f 
lips indicate more spirituality and elevation of 
character than do thick, coarse lips is contro- 


verted in the Paris Bulletin of Anthropology 
by Dr. A. Bloch, who says he has made a thor- 
ough study of the subject of lips from a scientific 
standpoint. The popular impression, he avers, 
is based on imagination, and the differences in 
human lips depend on race distinctions, as do 
the differences in the size and shape of noses. 


THE YOUTH’S 


STAMPS, Albom & List FREE) M0 did. stamps. fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 








DO YOU 


| all ports of the United States and Canada. 


See our adv. on page 107 of March 2d issue. 


™ Columbia Zither 


ae its clear tones and mellow chords produces music 
that makes it worthy a place in every home. Even 


children can play it. It’s inexpensive. Sold by Music 
ro ity 73 others. Catalogue Free, THE PHONOHARP | 
50 Liverpool Street, East Sate, Mass. | 
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THOMSONS © 
The 


‘ GloveFitting 


tion of re- 
finement 
is reached 
in the new 
Paris shape, 
short hip 
corset. 
American 
women 
willfind 
in this 
























beauty and 
exquisite fin- 
ish combined 
with perfect comfort. 
The secret of their grace 
and comfort lies in the 


Transverse Seams, 


substituted for gores. No 
other corset is made in this manner. 
Fer Sale by all Prominent Dealers. 
CATALOGUE FREE... 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345-347 Broadway, New York. 
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It was once thought that nothing could 
- ual pure white lead for painting, but the 
real facts about the poisonous article, as made 
to-day, are known. It ruins the life of the oil, 
and besides, it is too soft to wear. 
reason why most of the lead of 25 years 
ago was so durable, was the presence of zinc in its 
make-up. It makes it firmer and better-w earing, 
Science and 27 years’ 
experience have taught 
us the best proportions. 


| 
aim! | 
| 





NOT READY MIXED 


is a combination of pigments that is known to 
wear better than white lead. It is ground very 
thick. You mix it gallon for gallon with pure 
linseed oil, making two gallons of modern paint 
for $2.40, or $1.20 per gallon. 

This is a saving in cost of 25%, and we 
will refund in cash the paint cost, if it cracks, 
peels, blisters or chips off in five years. 

There is a common-sense story to the paint 


uestion. Let us send you “Truth About 
aint,”’ also 1,000 practical painters’ testimo- 
nials. They 





j 
‘ 
j 
are iree. | 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ralston | 
Health Shoes 
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Save Your Hands 


and BEAUTIFY them 


BY COLE 
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,  HHGTSRAR SES: BAe | Rit, “WEARKID” 


COMFORTABLE SHOES, Garden, 





. Driving. 
For Men. Photo 

: { graph- TRADE-MARK ON EVERY WRIST. 

Waterproof Shoes Box Calf ing, For sale wherever RUBBER 

Walking Shoes eee =| is sold ; See post = on 

atent Ca receipt o ) per pair 

Dress Shoes Kid and Enamel (Always give size used for kid 


glove when ordering.) Patented 
and Manufactured solely by 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., 
Address C. 8. Dept. New Haven, Conn. 
Booklet showing the innumerable uses of 
“‘NEARKID” Rubber Glove sent for 2 cents. 


Send for Catalogue 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, Mass. 
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POROUS 
PLASTERS 


Allicock’s 


Everybody should know 
what they want and then get 
it. Don’t be persuaded to 
accept an imitation porous 
plaster when you ask for and 
want “Allcock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. Others 
trade on their reputation. 


| Adopt this wR 
Measure for 
Pleasure 


THE 
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CYCLOMETER is the acknowledged stand- 
ard whose merit has overcome all others—the 
|| one perfect distance-recorder for bicycles. 
| Infinitely_increas- 
es the usefulness of 
the wheel for busi- 
ness or easure. 
Price, 41. 10,000 
pe s and repeat. 
roof, water- 
——~ sitive ac- 

tion. Onthe* Trip” 
Cyclometer, price 
2, the small in 
dicator can be set 
back to zero separate 
ly ike a stem - setting 
watch, after each trip. 
Parts cannot become 
disarranged. Cannot 
register falsely unless 
actually broken, No 
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_From 15 to % 


ge 
as this cut. On 
aper 64 by 8 


Each for 25 


or more, 


LONGFELLOW. 


em April 20th we will send Catalogue and these | 





| No_ delicate 
try Pictures for two ay stamps if you mention | springs. 
Youths Companion : Easter Morning, Spring, | . a i » 26, 
| Christ _Blessin Children Chari ty. Booklet Free. an c! heels. 
Send 25 cents for these 25 Pictures ongfellow, 
ayant , Lowell, Emerson, 


Whittier, F Holmes, B VEEDER MFC. co., HARTFORD, CONN. 

£:.¢ Hawtho oreau, Ta ier. 
Poe, agoue D Field, Alice | c ‘ary, Phoebe | 
ackson, Louisa A .| 








i From the 
President 
Down 





THE PERRY PICTURES CO. ,Room 303, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ACGME BIGYGLES 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 














nyt ay — . i everybody uses pencils. From the 
mien gene WE HAVE NO AGENTS school boy up, every pencil user 


MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 
Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: no questions asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


will find ‘his needs best supplied by 








Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


| Pencils 
| 





















LAA ALALALS 


Without Friction 














Special styles and leads for every B 
variety of pencil work. Each lead 
is even tempered, gritless, friction- 
less, tough. 


Wonderful sliding adjustment of 
the bearings makes friction 
unknown in 


| 
| If your dealer doesn't keep them, send Me. 
| for samples worth double the mdneg. 





Waverley 


Bicycles ‘40 


Stren, and beau’ 

goof oy MOY 

Worth your while to send for Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RAARRRRARR 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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wear. 
them, 


hurt. 





Soap’sa back 


Something must give 
way when you grind clothes on a washboard 
—it won’t be the board. Friction is simply 
No matter how much you soak 


the dirt out there's wear enough to 


than a lubricant. You want Pearl- 
ine—an automatic cleanser—starts 
4 the dirt all by itseif—leaves noth- 
ing to be done but rinsing—no board | 
needed—saves ory, saves wear. 
r 


eaker; temper wrecker 


at Night 


if there’s. wear enough to get 


You want something better 





How often a wo- 
man is obliged to 
run out in haste 
alone at night on 

an errand to the 

neighbor’s, the doc- 
tor’s or elsewhere! 

She always feels 

timid about it, and 

naturally so, too, for 
dangers multiply fast after dark! There's 

nothing so good for that timid feeling as a 


604 


: 
: 








and most successful institu 
three large three-story Le 
nience and accommodati: 


Provides a home for 


lasting and permanent. 
Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8S. Pingree, Gov. 
Mayor of Detroit ; Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. 
gpaseh, New York City; Prof. 
Mich.; Prof. G. B. 
Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan Universi 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


ditional references furnished on request. 


Stammering,” sent FREE to any address for six cents 


for persons who stammer. 





STAMMER 


You can be permanently pared at the Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, the largest 
tion for the cure of stammering in the world. 


on. Surroundings homelike, moral and wholesome. 
structors, specialists ef wide experience. Instruction thorough and complete. Cures 


of Mich. ; 

D., LL.D., 

Thos. ©. Trueblood, University of $e>- 

son, University of Penn. -, Phila., Ae 

rei, — Ohio; Dr. Robert’ ui alae, Johns 
a. Endorsed also by hundreds of graduates from 


Our one book, “The Origin of 


Ask also for a FREE sample copy of “The Phono-Meter,”a monthly Pap or exe! exe ae rs ely 
Phono-Metric Institute, 42 Adelaide 





FOREHAN D 


‘‘Perfection’’ Revolver. ; 


Even though no real danger makes it neces- 
Occupies ) sary to use it the sense of security it affords 
its pupils with every conve- 


In- 


is well worth the cost 

There’s no other revolver made like it. The 
Kamins e vhindes r sto p ane the automatic 
1ammer block ma accidental dis- 
an jmnpossibility. A child could 









F} on. Wm. C. Maybury, harge 


tor Gaver aptist drive naiis with it loaded and not discharge it! 
Ann Arbor, Made of all steel, no malleable iron. Weight 
f. Robt. Irving 10 and 12 ounces. ngth of barrel 2 an 


inches. Light, artistic, perfec 


If your dealer cannot aaa ype s we'll sell 
you direct at same gn ($4.00), cash 
with order; but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND-ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 





’ tid dl 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 
who siammered for more 
thas 20 years. 


in stamps to cover stage. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woes? issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
aia to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when_sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—-Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NASAL CATARRH IN CHILDREN. 


nou F the many disorders which 
; fall to the lot of childhood, 
none is commoner than an 
inflammation of the mem- 
brane lining the throat and 
nose. Unfortunately it seems 
. to be the rule to pay little or 
no attention to the milder forms of this disorder; 
and it is to this neglect that a large proportion of 
the nasal throat and ear disorders of adult life 
are due. 

The small size of the nasal canals, in children, 
renders the swelling of the lining membrane, 
coincident with inflammatory conditions, of much 
importance. If the swelling is marked, it neces- 
sitates breathing through the mouth; a course 
productive of many bad results, and harmful in 
proportion as the air breathed is impure, charged 
with dust, or of a temperature much unlike that 
of the body. 

As nasal catarrh is among the commonest of 
children’s complaints, so it appears to be one of 
the simplest. Its apparent harmlessness is, how- 
ever, not real, since enlarged tonsils, enlarged 
lymphatics of the neck, and other disorders follow 
in its train. The every-day conditions surrounding” 
the child often lead to its persistence. 

Besides the swelling and soreness of the nasal 
membrane, which attends inflammation of this 
region, the natural fluid of the nose is changed. 
It becomes irritating both to the lining of the 
nose and to the skin of the face about the nostrils. 

The foregoing symptoms have been described 
at length in order to show the necessity of some 
method of bathing the nasal canals of children, 
and thus of clearing them of the fluids, which, if 
retained in the nose, prolong and intensify the 
inflammation. Blowing the nose is often unsatis- 
factory, if not impossible, in the case of young 
children. 

Fresh inflammation, as well as nasal catarrh of 
some standing, should be treated by one or more 
daily irrigations with warm salt water. The water 
should be of a comfortable warmth,—as nearly as 
possible that of the body,—while only enough salt 
should be added to make it faintly perceptible to 
the taste. 

The solution may be applied by an atomizer, a 
medicine-dropper, or even by pouring it from a 
spoon into the nose. Even young children offer, 
as arule, no objection to this simple treatment, if 
it is employed with gentleness; while under it 
catarrhal cases of long standing are often cured. 

Pronounced enlargement of the tonsils or other 
tissue of the throat must be removed by the hand 
of the physician. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


A hat that will keep out the rain, serve as a 
helmet, and in case of emergency answer for a 
dish to hold water or food, is a convenience not 
to be despised. Such a hat is worn by the Philip- 
pine Indians. It is, says Prof. J. B. Steere in 
the Scientific American, a black bowl-shaped 
affair made of narrow strips of some fine species 
of rattan. It is. of several thicknesses, and is 
impervious to rain. The remainder of the dress 
consists of a shirt and short trousers, the shirt 
being invariably worn outside the trousers. 

The hat of the women is even more useful than 
the men’s. It is made of palm leaf or rattan, and 
has a brim so wide that it serves as an umbrella 
in case of need. Two women may sometimes be 
seen sheltered under one hat as they cross the 
street in the rain. But this broad-brimmed hat is 
not only an umbrella and a head covering, it 
answers well as a basket, and in the market the 
women display their fruit or fish upon it, placing 
it on the ground before them. 

Many of the Indian women of Manila wear low 
slippers. They are too narrow for the whole foot, 
and the little toe is left to travel in the mud 
outside. 

The Indian governors of the towns, and their 
council of principal men, on state occasions and 


| short coats of black broadcloth above their shirts, 
| which still hang over their trousers; but they 


THE YOUTH'’S 


crowd their feet into-shoes of European make. 

The food of the people is simple—chiefly rice 
and fish, eaten with the fingers. 

The drink consists of tuba-palin beer, made by | 
cutting off the points of the great flower stems of 
the cocoanut palms, and collecting the sweet juice 
which flows from the wounds. Bamboo cups are 
hung on the trees to catch the juice, and long 
bamboo poles are laid from one palm to another, 
so that the tuba-gatherer may pass from tree to 
tree without descending. These roadways, fre- 
quently sixty or seventy feet above ground, look 
like great spiders’ webs, and need the skill of a 
ropewalker to use them. 

The juice rapidly ferments, and is colored and 
made bitter with the bark of mangrove roots. 


HUNTING TIGERS IN PERSIA. 


The people of different countries have different 
ways of hunting the tiger. Traps, pitfalls, spring- 
guns and nets are called into play. The Chinese 
are said to employ the mirror to lead the animal 
intoatrap. The tiger’s curiosity is excited when 
he sees his image in the glass, and he immediately 
proceeds to investigate the mystery. The Persian 
manner of conducting the hunt, as this is described 
in. Chambers’s Journal, is more sportsmanlike. 


A spherical, gy! woven bamboo cage, with 
intervals of a few inches between the bars, is 
erected in some spot near the haunts of the tiger. 
This cage is firmly and securely picketed to the 
ground. Inside, a man provided with several 
sharp and powerful stabbing spears, or with a 
keen and pointed sword, takes his post at night, 
with a dog or a goat as his companion. There he 
wraps himself in his blanket and gees to sleep. 

In due time the tiger makes his appearance, 
the man is waked by his four-footed companion, 
and after vainly snuffing and prowling round the 
eage to find an entrance, the tiger rears against 


8. 

The man instantly takes advantage of the 

brute’s unprotected position, and with a resolute 

oo of the speqr or the sword puts him to 
eath. 


A LAWYERLIKE REMEDY. 


A man whose sleep had been disturbed nightly 
by the howling, on his own back fence, of his 
neighbor’s cat, came at last in despair to a lawyer. 
An exchange reports the interview. 


“There the cat sits every night on our fence,” 
the sufferer explained, “and he yowls and yowls 
and yowls.. Now, I don’t want to get into any 
trouble with my pele but I would like to 
know if I am not justified in putting a stop to it.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 
one well wi n my rights if I shoot the cat, 

en?” 

“Um, well, I would hardly say that,” answered 
the lawyer. “The cat does not belong to you, as 
I understand it?” 

“And the fence does?” 


es. 
“Well, then, I think I may safely say that you 
have a perfect right to tear down the fence.” 





SOLEMN PRAISE. 


The wife of a tenor singer says that of all the 
tributes paid to the beauty and pathos of her 
husband’s voice, the one which touched her most 
had in it an element of humor despite its gravity. 


She sat, at a concert, directly in front of two 
old ladies, whose comments on the soprano who 
graced the occasion were far from flattering. 

“She can sing high,” said one of the old fadies, 
“but some way I’m not moved by it, Sarah.” 

“T should think not,” returned her friend, 
decidedly. “The woman lacks soul.” 

Later, when the tenor sang, his wife listened 
half-anxiously to hear what the old ladies would 
say of him. 

“O Sarah!” exclaimed the one who had not 
been “moved” by the soprano, “O Sarah, what a 
sweet singer!” 

“Yes, and what a voice for a funeral!” exclaimed 
Sarah. “If we could have secured him for father’s 
funeral, it would have made a beautiful occasion!” 


NOT MEANT FOR HIM. 


The public is invited to sympathize with a quiet 
and retiring citizen of New York who, says the 
Sun, occupied a seat near the door of a crowded 
cable car when a masterful stout woman entered. 


Having no newspaper behind which to hide, he 
was fixed and subjugated by her glittering eye. 
He rose and offered his place to her. Seating 
herself—without thanking him—she exclaimed in 
strident tones that reached to the farthest end of 
the car: 

“Say, what do | want to stand up there for? 
Come here and sit on my lap.” 

“Madam,” gasped the man, as his face became 
scarlet, “I—I fear I am not deserving of such an 
honor.” 

“What do you mean, you dude?” shrieked the 
woman. “You know very well I was speaking to 
my niece there behind you.” 


NATURALLY. 


This story, relating to a young pork-packer in 
Kansas City, is circulated quietly among his 
acquaintances: 

A new baby had arrived in his family, and he 
was very proud of it. While seyeral friends were 
congratulating him in his office, and_ smoking 
cigars at his expense, one of them asked him: 

F the way, —, how much did the cherub 
weigh?” 

“Ten pounds, dressed!” exclaimed the delighted 
young father. 


NOT THAT KIND. 


The Argonaut tells of two fresh-air fund children 
in the country, looking in wonder at some live 
chickens. 

“Didn’t you ever see any before?” a lady asked 
them. 


“Oh yes, mum,” the eldest child answered, 
knowingly, ‘“‘we’ve always seen ’em—lots—only 


frice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 
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! ! The great importance of proper infant ! ! 
feeding should not be overlooked, for 


“THE CHILD OF TO-DAY IS THE MAN OF TO-MORROW.” 





THE STANDARD PREPARED FOOD 


has won universal confidence beeause many years’ experience have proved it to be 
a successful form of nourishment not only for INFANTS and CHILDREN, but one 
that is acceptable to the palate and to the most delicate digestion at all periods of life. 
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Imperial Granum 


combined with pure, sweet 
cows’ milk, can be recom- 
mended as furnishing the 
best principles of 
diet for the last 
comers into the 
household. They 
thrive on it and 
have plenty of 
lung capacity, 
though they gen- 
erally laugh 
rather than bawl, especially 
when JMPERIAL GRANUM 


Imperial Granum 


unlike those preparations that 
are liableto stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive 
organs, embraces 
in its composition 
that which makes 
strong bone and 
teeth; good flesh 
and blood; is 
easy of digestion; 
friendly to the 
brain; and which 
acts as a preventative of 
those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to childhood. is placed in their sight. 


Basy Cooke, oF ST. Louis, aN IMPERIAL GRANUM BABY. 


MOTHER’S MILK. 

one questions the fact that mother’s milk of suitable quantity and quality 

is the most natural and best form of nutrition for the little one, and it 

often happens that a mother can successfully nourish her child, when it 

has at first seemed impossible, by resorting to a liberal diet of /MPERIAL 

GRANUM. A bowl full, prepared with pure milk, taken as often as it can be 

digested, frequently renders it unnecessary for the mother to consider the question 

of an artificial pabulum for her baby. She can aid herself still further to obtain 

this most desirable result by including JMPERIAL GRANUM in her diet during 

the period of gestation, and will find that it can be retained on the stomach when 
all else is rejected. 

Booklet and Sample sent free on application to 


The Imperial Granum Company, - New Daven, Conn. 




















when they attend church together, are habited in 


generally it was after they was peeled!” 


“There as no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


By the Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The Kodak system does away 
with heavy, fragile glass plates and cumbérsome plate holders, 
using non-breakable film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and 
unloaded in broad daylight. 


The 1899 Folding Pocket Kodaks, really 


pocket editions of larger cameras, 
are marvelously compact and 
mechanically perfect. They slip 
easily into an ordinary coat 
pocket and a half dozen cart- 
ridges of a dozen exposures each 
may be carried in another pocket 
without annoyance. 

The Folding Pocket Kodaks 
are fitted with achromatic lenses 
of great depth, definition and 
speed, have our improved auto- 
matic shutter, are made of 
aluminum, covered with fine 











Put a 


Kodak 

is eee black morocco, and possess the 
“ supreme charm of mechanical 

Pocket. ingenuity—they work. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free of dealers 
or by mail. 
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_ STOCKINGS 
“Made to Wear.’ 


NEAT, AND 
COLORS FAST. 


Our 
No. 19 


BOYS’ IMPROVED 
“TRON CLAD,” 
with TRIPLE KNEE, 
high-spliced Heel and double 
Toe, is the heaviest, stoutest, 
best- wearing stocking in the 
market to-day. We manufacture 
“TRON CLADS” of equal quality and great 
variety for Men, Women and Children. : : 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘IRON CLADS,” and if he 
can't supply you, send 25 Cents for sample pair. 
State style and size desired. * 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


? 
——- 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 































to us, state color, gear, size of frame and whether 
Gents’ or Ladies’ is wanted, and we will send in this 
HI GRADE '99 MODEL &50.00 WAYMAN 
CYCLE by express, C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amination. You can examine it 
at your express office, and if 
found Fe yf Cg ed 
an e gran in 
ever or heard of, 


GH 
BI 


pay the express agent 
the balance, $18.75 and 
express charges. 


THE WAYMAN 


is bmlt on honor from 
the best material money 
can buy; there is no better 
made bicycle. 22, 24 or 26- 
inch frame of U<-inch 
seamless tubing, 

finest_ two-piece hanger, 
best drop forge connec- 
tions, full ball-bearing, 
ez 3 . - 5 yp ar, = = 

guaran’ 8 

tire, highest grade equipment, handsome nickel decorations, enameled black, maroon or orem, ony gear. 

E SEND A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE, UF FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE ‘shows men's and women's 
pA Me BB dl MR Lh tn Ln 1B 1 iY - eye 25, J t an % our 
Se aeeae is the greatest value ever offered by any house. You can make $5.00 every day taking orders. 


ELAY. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 


In ordering, mention $19.75 Bicycle and state that you saw thisin The Youth’s Companion. 
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The30Da 
3 € Trial Begun 
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The Whole Family 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


pplied with L dry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 





‘The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


e saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 

he Larkin Idea and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 

per cent. saving in a premium bought for 

ou below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 

rass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, 

gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that never break. Detachable ball-bearing 

casters. 4% or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, 4% feet. Foot, 3% feet 
high. Corner posts, I inch in diameter. ¢e ew eww Ut 


Very strong and will last a lifetime. . Our Great Combination Box 


AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 

chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
* AL di * mr Enough Famil Fu’ ° 

quality and the premium entirely satisfac- Ame Cp ey ee oe ee 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
notify us goods are subject to our order. © BARS © SWEET HOME” SOAP . . $65 

y, " J . . . Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 
We make no charge for what you have used. household purposes {t has Bo superior. 
_ If you remit in advance, you will receive 10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . ‘ _ .70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
house, and shipment day after order is re- 12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 


ceived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps or Premium disappoints. Safe de- 5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 25 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 
complete until you are satisfied. Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
47° Many girls and boys easily earn a Chau- tifler. 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .  .30 
ing the contents of a Combination Box amon 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . -25 
a lew neighbors who readily pay the listed 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. -25 
retail prices. This provides the $io.00 needful 1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP may 
to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the Unequalled for washing the hair. 
premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 14 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. ... . 25 
wide success of this plan confirms all our TTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .35 
claims. Delicate, retined, popular, lasting. 
Booklet Handsomely Iilustrating JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . .25 
20 Premiums sent on request. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
Nore.—T Soap Mfc. Co. make our © 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .  .25 
readers © wonderful offen Noe eas io tines Be aad Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet guns, sweetens the breath. 
articles of great value, but they also give each pur 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP . 10 


chaser a valuable premium, and we personally 
know they carry out what’ they promise.— 7'he THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 
P THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail . . 


Independent, New York 
an $10. ( gratis. ) retail Value $20 
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THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $600,000. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS. 
ve" KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 


>? 







and ‘*walk upright in life.’’ No Harness, simple, un- 
like others. Only reliable Shoulder Brace and Sus- 
pender combined. Also a perfect Skirt Supporter. 
All sizes, for men, women, boys and girls. 


HOLDS UP, BRACES UP. 


Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1.00 per pair, plain, or $1.50, silk-faced. 


Address KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 


Send chest meusure 
around th: body. 
— 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars and (uffs => 


HESE stylish, convenient and econom- 
ical goods must not be confounded 
with paper collars and cuffs. They 

are made of fine cloth, finished bot 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly 
resemble fashionable linen goods. 

They are never ragged, uncomfortable 
or hard to button, contain no objectiona- 
ble substances and require 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 


The turn-down collars are reversible and 
give double service. 

Sold 7 dealers: 10 collars or 5 pairs of / 
cuffs, 25 cts. J sent by mail, 30 cents post-paid. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent for 6 cts. 
in stamps. Give size and style desired. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. (Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 



















































LEWIS 


are a boon to those who have suffered in old style 
underwear, The Patent Elastic Yoke is the Secret 
of the Fit. 
‘ OFFICER WARNER, 
Co. D, 4th Infantry, U.S. A., writes : 
“I have worn your Union Suits for some years. 
but summer campaign in Cuba convinces me there 
are none so good. Send me two linen Union Suits 
in time to reach me before we leave for the Philippines.” 


To the usual line of fabrics in which these suits are 
made we have added 
SILTRINE, like silk in everything but price. 
LINEN, Unshrinkable — Absorbent— Durable. 
Ask your dealer for these suits. Jf he doesn’t keep them, 
don't accept any substitute he may offer you for his profit, 
BUT INVESTIGA rh 
2-ct. stamp brings new illustrated (from life) catal " 
sample fabrics and testimonials that prove all our claims. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 


Convinced in Cuba. 


In every climate from Alaska to the tropics, the pertect-fitting, comfort-making 


UNION 
SUITS 











Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Court 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
hg 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


WEBSTER’S 


DICTIONARY 

















Are you satisfied with your situation, 
your salary, your advantages, your chances 
of complete success? Men and women who are 
not qualified by special training to do some difficult ; 
thing in the best possible way have no chance in busi-— 
ness competition to-day. It is a time of specialties. It is 
time now to choose what you will do. You can secure a good 














Correspondence Schools and getting 


An Education by Mail 


spondence instruction. t mall ; i ay 
instalments. Students who enroll in the Mechanical Engineering Course, the 


selves for positions in drafting-rooms where they can maintain them- 
selves in helpful, pleasant work until the entire course 1s com- 
pleted and they are qualified for a ee career. 

We guarantee to teach Mechanical or Architectural 
Drawing to any man or woman who will follow 
our instructions. 

Write for pamphlets explaining the course 
that interests you and the facts about the 
Schools, which are educating 70,000 
students in all parts of the world, 

in technical subjects, by mail. 










position with excellent opportunities by qualifying yourself for technical 
work, by studying during odd moments, by enrolling in The International 


i r li | ay > >» ti > > ire y ree “orre- 
Any worker in any line can afford to devote the time required for a course in cort 
c if Any one can afford to pay the small fees, which are payable in 


trical Engineering Course, the Architectural Course, or any of the Civil Engineer- 
ing Courses, in all of which drawing forms a part, can quickly qualify them- 

























Elec- 















THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, 
SCRANTON, PA. 














“Lilies of ‘Paster 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of , 


Pears’ Soap 


which is such that it may be used on the tenderest 
and most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


All sorts of people use it; all sorts of stores sell it. 
Established Over 100 Years. 20 International Awards. 











